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Significance of Liturgical Week 


ECENT announcements in 
THE GRAIL concerning the 
holding of “National Litur- 

gical Week 1942” at St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey, October 12-16, have undoubt- 
edly awakened the interest of many 
readers in the further implications 
of this event, wherefore a few words 
of explanation regarding its origin 
and purposes may be appropriate at 
this time. As was previously stated 
in these pages, the modern liturgical 
revival, of which the Week is the 
newest American by-preduct, owes 
its origin mainly to the influence of 
certain Benedictine centers. in 
Europe. These centers may be iden- 
tified for present purposes as the 
Abbeys of Solesmes in France, 
Beuron and Maria Laach in Ger- 
many, and Mont Cesar in Louvain, 
Belgium, although at some time or 
other in recent decades, practically 
every Benedictine community in the 
Western world has contributed its 
proportionate share of influence and 
inspiration to the movement. At 
Louvain, this contribution took the 
special form of “liturgical weeks” 
(semaines liturgiques) or annual na- 
tional congresses devoted to a care- 
fully prepared program of liturgical 
study and action over a period of 
several days. These “weeks” were 
held faithfully every year, until re- 
cently, from about the year 
1910 (and excepting the 
war-years 1914-1918), and 
were generally acclaimed as 
most successful in achiev- 
ing their purpose, which 
was the authoritative ex- 
position of fundamental 
liturgical ideals to Catholics 
of all classes, and the ap- 
plication of the conclusions 
arrived at to current prac- 
tical problems of a social as 
well as a devotional nature. 
The example of the 
semaines was widely imitat- 
ed in other countries, and 
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finally—“last but not least”—in the 
U.S.A. The growth of American 
Catholic interest in liturgical sub- 
jects generally has been remarkable 
during the past decade, so much so 
that the institution of some national 
forum in which to focus and direct 
and co-ordinate this interest gradual- 
ly began to appear as an imperative 
need. Thus it was that at the Na- 
tional Catechetical Congress held in 
Cincinnati in 1939, during the course 
of a group-meeting devoted to litur- 
gical problems in their relation to 
the teaching of catechism, it became 
apparent that the time was ripe for 
an annual national meeting along 
the lines of the Louvain experiment. 
Several Benedictines attending the 
Cincinnati gathering agreed to the 
popular demand for direction and 
leadership in this field (it being gen- 
erally known that the Order of St. 
Benedict exists primarily for this 
purpose), and began formulating the 
plans which eventually led to an ex- 
perimental “American Liturgical 
Week,” held the following year in 
Chicago under the patronage of 
Archbishop Stritch. This attempt 
proved so successful and was so well 
attended that a permanent commit- 
tee was organised to promote the 
Week as an annual institution, and 
the St. Paul Week, under the patron- 
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age of Archbishop Murray was duly 
held the following year supervised 
by this committee, together with a 
cooperating committee of the local 
clergy. At the close of last year’s 
gathering in St. Paul, the urgent in- 
vitation of the archdiocesan authori- 
ties in San Francisco to hold the 
next meeting in that city was ac- 
cepted; but the subsequent Japan- 
ese threat to the Pacific Coast area 
forced the abandonment of this 
plan, and since other cities under 
consideration as substitutes proved 
reluctant to play host to the gather- 
ing under the uncertain conditions of 
war-time, the offer of the distin- 
guished Abbot of St. Meinrad’s, 
Right Reverend Ignatius Esser, 
O.S.B., to meet in his Abbey in 1942 
was gratefully accepted. 

Thus it happens that, due to the 
exigencies of war, the American 
version of the Belgian liturgical 
enterprise is finally to meet within 
the hallowed confines of a Benedic- 
tine monastery; and we cannot help 
expressing the feeling that this is 
most fortunate and appropriate. For 
considering the uniform success of 
the meetings at the Abbey of Mont 
Cesar over so long a period of time, 
during which clergy and laity alike 
in Belgium came to regard that ven- 
erable institution as the true focus 
of liturgical thought and ac- 
tion for their country, it 
seems only logical that our 
attempt at continuing this 
tradition in the United 
States should seek a similar 
inspiration and directive. 
Although our country is 
much larger, and the Bene- 
dictine communities propor- 
tionately fewer and less in- 
fluential, it is obvious that 
at least occasionally our an- 
nual liturgical congress 
should share the benefits of 
the atmosphere of unworld- 
ly peace and seclusion, of 
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solemn and impressive liturgical ser- 
vices, that characterizes a flourishing 
Benedictine monastic institution such 
as St. Meinrad’s Abbey. 

Certain features of the two pre- 
vious Weeks which are to be empha- 
sized again at St. Meinrad’s, support 
this conclusion. For example, apart 
from the extremely interesting char- 
acter of the various papers present- 
ed, and the uniformly high calibre of 
their presentation, the special efforts 
made at these gatherings to preserve 
an atmosphere of unworldliness were 
generally acclaimed by the partici- 
pants as being singularly welcome 
and appropriate. No social or 
recreational features were on the 
program, no banquets, rallies, or 
sight-seeing tours were held. There 
were no requests for the payment of 
entrance-fees, registration-dues, and 
the like; nor were commercial dis- 
plays or any sort of advertising al- 
lowed on the premises. While ad- 
mittedly such devices for stirring up 
popular interest and obtaining mate- 
rial support for a “cause” can hard- 
ly be avoided in many Catholic gath- 
erings, if they are to be successful in 
achieving their ends, certainly the 
type of Catholic assembly represent- 
ed by the Liturgical Week is best 
served by the complete absence of 
such distractions. And this has been 
admirably demonstrated by the se- 


quel, it having been possible to stage 
a truly representative national as- 
sembly on this basis, with audiences 
averaging about one thousand in 
number attending the several daily 
sessions, over a period of nearly five 
whole days, with interest and enthu- 
siasm sustained at a high level 
throughout. 

The various events on the pro- 
gram consist regularly of three daily 
topical sessions or forums, in each of 
which two or more prepared papers 
are read by specially selected litur- 
gical leaders; and a morning and 
evening liturgical function. The 
principle of “active participation” on 
the part of laity as well as clergy is 
stressed, both at the topical sessions 
in which open discussion is allowed, 
as well as at the morning Mass and 
evening Compline, in which special 
provision is made for congregational 
participation in the manner allowed 
by rubrical legislation of the Church. 
At each Week, a special Theme is 
prepared, and each individual paper 
(of which there are usually about 
20) is a specific practical develop- 
ment of it. Thus at the inaugural 
Week in Chicago the Theme was: 
“The Living Parish: active and in- 
telligent participation of the laity in 
the liturgy of the Catholic Church”; 
and at St. Paul: “The Living Par- 
ish: one in worship, charity and 


action.” At the St. Meinrad Week 
the following Theme has been select- 
ed by the program committee: “The 
Praise of God: Its significance and 
primary importance in Catholic life.” 
Obviously this choice has been deter- 
mined to some extent by the very at- 
mosphere of divine praise that per- 
vades the monastery, dedicated as it 
is primarily to the Opus Dei or Work 
of God: i.e., to singing daily His 
Praise in the Divine Office exactly 
as prescribed by church regulations, 
and carrying out the liturgy of Holy 
Mass in as solemn and beautiful a 
manner as possible. 


In our next issue we hope to 
present a more complete and detailed 
analysis of this “program of praise,” 
and other features connected with 
the St. Meinrad Week that we feel 
will be of special interest to readers 
of THE GRaIL. Meanwhile, should 
any of the latter be desirous of pro 
curing more immediate or exact in- 
formation, with a view to possible 
attendance at the congress (it is of 
course open to the general public, 
and certainly to our faithful sub- 
scribers!), they should contact local 
headquarters at once. Just drop a 
postcard to the Reverend Secretary, 
Liturgical Week, St. Meinrad, Ind, 
and full information will be forth- 
coming without delay. 





“But Catholics Go to Church because 


Yes, we have to. The Church com- 
mands that we assist at Mass 58 
times a year—52 Sundays and six 
week-days which are special Feasts 
known as Holy Days of Obligation. 
But to intimate that Catholics go 
ONLY because they have to is as un- 
just as it is untrue. This is not a 
mere statement. It is a fact which 
you can prove to yourself in an easy 
and interesting manner. 


If you happen to be in the vicinity 
of any Catholic Church, large or 
small, urban or suburban, on a 
Thursday afternoon or evening 
which immediately precedes the first 
Friday of any month, step in 
through the door and look about. 
You’ll be amazed to find the church 
thronged with people—some waiting 
in line along the sides, some praying 
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in pews, some leaving, others coming 
in. 

What are all these people doing on 
a Thursday afternoon? They are 
taking time off from their jobs, their 
shopping, their pleasures, to go to 
confession so that they may receive 
Holy Communion at Mass on the 
following morning, which is the 
First Friday of the month. 


Do these people have to do this? 
Not a bit of it! Just once a year is 
the requirement for Confession and 
Communion. Yet at nearly every 
Catholic Church in the land these 
same crowds are going to Church on 
a Thursday and a Friday every 
month—freely, willingly, lovingly— 
as they do many other uncommanded 
things—for the honor and glory of 
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They HAVE TO” 


The Church gives each Catholic 
his foundation—the correct founda- 
tion, but only a foundation. How 
well he builds on that foundation de- 
pends upon the individual and the 
Grace of God. 

IF YOUR IDEA WAS WRONG 


in regard to Catholic church-going, 
perhaps it is wrong about other 
Catholic practices and beliefs. It 
was for the purpose of explaining to 
you things from the viewpoint of the 
people who actually believe and do 
them, that our little Society was 
formed. Won’t you, therefore, take 
advantage of our offer to explain to 
you in a brief manner, the why and 
wherefore of any Catholic subject? 
Catholic Information Society 
of Narberth 
P. O. Box 35 Narberth, Pa. 


September 
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BETWEEN THE LINES 


H. C. McGinnis 


China and the New Order in Asia 


HEN this war is over and 

the heroic resistance of the 

Chinese people becomes bet- 
ter known, history will be enriched 
by what may well be its greatest 
pages. For the Chinese struggle 
against Japan exemplifies many of 
humanity’s greatest virtues. If it 
does nothing else, it will teach the 
world the much needed lesson that 
the color of a man’s skin, the slant 
of his eyes, and the texture of his 
hair have nothing to do with his 
courage, ability, unselfishness, or 
devotion to humanity’s higher ideals. 
As yet we know too little about what 
has been happening in the land of 
the Mings and the Changs since 
1937. Faced with an impending 
European conflagration, we under- 
estimated the importance of China 
in the new world set-up into which 
we were entering unsuspectingly. 
Even today, after China has proved 
her inestimable value to the demo- 
cratic cause, we need much imagina- 
tion to envision what the new China 
will mean to the new Asia. But it is 
doubtful if this mistake will ever 
be made again, for when peace once 
more fills the earth, a new and awak- 
ened China will head an Asiatic bloc 
of peoples who will comprise about 
one-half of all the world’s inhabi- 
tants. What kind of leadership will 
China give these little understood 
peoples who will be coming out from 
under the yoke of Occidental im- 
perialism to take their places in the 
sun? 

The more we know about. China’s 
present struggle the more it seems 
to us to be very much like our own 
struggle for independence, only on 
a very much greater scaie. Instead 
of thirteen colonies with a popula- 
tion of around three millions, China 
has an area which is one-third larger 
than that of the continental United 
States and her people number 450 
millions. Yet the spirit behind 
China’s fight, the determination and 
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the vision, is much like the early 
American vision of a free world. 
Although the United States is 
China’s traditional good friend, we 
Americans will think a great deal 
more of the Chinese when we learn 
how closely their struggle parallels 
our own earlier ones. For China is 
fighting against tremendously over- 
whelming odds not c:''y to win a war 
and resist an invader, but also to see 
the rise of a new China which will 
be permitted to work out its own 
destiny unhampered by the selfish- 
ness and greed of Occidental powers. 
More than that, China envisions a 
new Asia and even a new world. 
With sacrifices which equal those of 
Valley Forge in every respect, the 
Chinese are giving themselves with 
unselfish devotion to the cause of 
freedom and liberty which they 
themselves may not live to enjoy. 
Perhaps the history China is making 
today will infuse the world with a 
new spirit of devotion to the common 
good. 

No one ever expected that China 
could hold out long when she was 
attacked by Japan’s powerful and 
ruthless armies. True, we did ex- 
pect a good fight but a very short 
one, with China finally beaten and 
broken. We admired the magnificent 
fighting at Shanghai and regretted 
that China was not prepared or 
equipped to defend her other cities 
the same way and to finally drive 
the looting, raping, merciless Japs 
from her land. At first, things went 
much as we expected. Her best ter- 
ritory was quickly overrun and while 
its defense was always magnificent, 
it was never sufficiently powerful to 
overcome the attackers. Her ports 
were soon seized and her merchant 
marine ceased to be Chinese. Cut off 
from the outside world except for a 
few poor routes over which only 
trickles of aid could come; with 
her industrial section occupied and 
many of her factories ruined; with 
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her major cities pillaged and what 
little transportation she had held by 
the enemy, it looked like China was 
due to become a number of Japanese 
puppet states. 


THat was five years ago and 
China is still carrying on. She 
has humbled Japan’s forces time and 
time again and has caused those self- 
styled children of the sun to lose 
much face. But it hasn’t been easy. 
When the Chinese saw that their 
industrial districts would be lost, 
they dismantled what factories they 
could and carried them, piece by 
piece, on their backs hundreds of 
miles into the interior. Railroads 
were torn up and carried away from 
the approaching enemy in the same 
way. Setting up their factories 
again in rugged, mountainous re- 
gions where the motorized Jap col- 
umns could not reach them, they be- 
gan to turn out uniforms, blankets, 
small arms and other equipment for 
their millions of soldiers. When the 
Jap air forces searched out these 
places, the factory equipment was 
moved into caves where, under seem- 
ingly impossible conditions, the work 
goes on unceasingly. Of course, from 
the very outset, China was not 
mechanically equipped to produce 
her own tanks, planes, and heavy ar- 
tillery, and it is the lack of these 
things that prevents her armies from 
making any large scale offensive. 
But the Burma Road is her crown- 
ing glory to date. When Chinese 
leaders saw the urgency of a road 
from an Indian Ocean port to re- 
place her lost Pacific ports, they 
called in American and British ex- 
pert engineers to look over a project- 
ed route through Burma. These en- 
gineers said it was unlikely that the 
Chinese, lacking modern engineering 
equipment, could do it; but if they 
could, it would require some three or 
four years. But the Chinese would 
need supplies long before that, so a 
veritable army of Chinese labor de- 
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scended upon the job, armed with 
picks, shovels, and baskets. The road 
was finished and being used in six- 
teen months. When a hill had to be 
moved, they didn’t sit down and cry 
for excavating machinery. They 
simply carried it away in baskets. 
True, the cost in human life was 
heavy. Slides were frequent and the 
toll of jungle fevers was terrific. 
The workers lived and worked like 
animals, died like flies, but the work 
went on cheerfully. Yet after all 
these tremendous sacrifices, when the 
Burma Road fell, mostly because for 
political reasons Chinese forces were 
not permitted to enter Burma in time 
to save the Burma campaign from 
being a British defeat, the Chinese 
wasted no time in bitter recrimina- 
tions. They immediately started to 
build another route, this time into 
India. As this is being written, a 
sketchy dispatch from China tells of 
still another road, this time into Rus- 
sia, upon which trucks, camels, and 
human motive power are pulling 
thousands of tons of vital supplies 
to China’s heroic armies. 


Although these Chinese accom- 
plishments appear on the surface to 
be nothing less than miracles, actual- 
ly there is nothing mysterious about 
their accomplishments. There is no 
weird Oriental magic connected with 
them. They have all been done by 
almost unparalleled teamwork, by 
unstinting self-sacrifice, and by de- 
votion to ideals. Fortunately for 
China and her future, her people 
have not been bitten by the bug of 
Materialism. Therein lies the secret 
of China’s unbreakable strength. 
When China calls her sons and 
daughters for service, there is never 
any haggling over the importance of 
the job or the honors accruing from 
it. Whether the task be gigantic or 
infinitesimal, the Chinese enter into 
it with the same devotion and enthu- 
siasm. Although very often the in- 
dividual contributions are very tiny, 
the sum total of their achievements 
is magnificent. For hundreds of 
years, Chinese philosophy has taught 
them that each thing in its place is 
best and that the most humble, pro- 
vided he uses his talents to full 
capacity, is as necessary a part of 
creation as are the high and mighty. 
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Centuries of experience in living 
have taught them the value of com- 
munity work and interest, with the 
individual never rising above the 
common good but rather always sub- 
servient to it. Today China would 
be another France but for this ability 
of the individual to function smooth. 
ly as a part of the whole. 


S CORN ING the theory of refusing 

to destroy important installations 
upon the enemy’s approach for fear 
of loss of personal investments after 
the fighting ends, China’s people 
cheerfully inaugurated the scorched 
earth policy which Russia has used 
so successfully in her own defense. 
And while the press rings with al- 
most daily praises of the exploits of 
Russian guerillas behind the Nazi 
lines, the work of the Chinese gueril- 
las has been no less important. Al- 
though the Japs have possessed 
China’s most fertile regions for a 
half decade, they still don’t dare oc- 
cupy them as they would like. Even 
yet they must stick close to cities, 
towns, and main lines of communica- 
tion, never daring to venture far 
from them except in force because 
guerilla operations harass them until 
the journey becomes a misery. Thou- 
sands of Chinese small farmers tend 
their meagre crops by day, very 
often right under the noses of Jap 
patrols. But at night they join their 
neighbors, dig up hidden weapons, 
and woe be to that Jap detachment 
which has gotten too far away from 
its base. Truck trains are attacked, 
bridges and important railroad in- 
staiiations are destroyed, along with 
anything else which can make the in- 
vader’s life miserable. Youngsters, 
not yet in their teens, perform im- 
portant espionage work and carry 
messages from one guerilla leader to 
another. When stopped by Jap pa- 
trols, it is said that their actions and 
replies appear even dumber than 
their stolid faces. But they are far 
from being dumb, for they constantly 
outwit Jap officers and_ soldiers. 
These youngsters, whose faces might 
lead one to believe that they might 
possibly know next month what is 
going on today, pick up and trans- 
mit incredible amounts of informa- 
tion concerning enemy troop move- 
ments, strength, and activities. It 
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is reliably said that no amount of 
torture can make them betray the 
guerilla bands which they serve. 
Women are reported as often pass- 
ing sentries into Jap occupied towns, 
carrying a home made bomb or two 
hidden in baskets of fruit for sale 


to the soldiers. Gathering before a 
predesignated point, these women 
hurl their bombs at an objective be- 
fore surprised guards can stop them. 
While they nearly always accomplish 
their mission, destroying something 
or somebody of military importance, 
their acts are always suicidal. For 
they know in advance that when 
their mission is performed, Jap sol- 
diers will swarm over them and, ty- 
ing them in bundles, bayonet them to 
death sportively. But in China, 
everyone, man, woman, and child, 
fights for China, liberty, and free 
dom. 


A LL THIS is very interesting as 

wartime news, of course, but it 
has a far deeper significance than 
that. For, war or no war, China is 
already making wise and carefully 
laid plans for her future develop- 
ment. Taking the Atlantic Charter 
deeply to heart, she is preparing to 
work out her future without domina- 
tion from outside powers. Since this 
war has taught her the necessity of 
modernizing, she is already taking 
steps along that line. Many of her 
industrial workers who work in 
eaves and in all other kinds of un- 
heard of locations, attend govern- 


ment schools after working hours.- 


Here they are learning modern pro- 
duction methods and observers long 
acquainted with the Chinese say that 
their native ability is not a whit less 
than ours. In fact, much of their 
precision work in their present 
makeshift shops is being done by 
youngsters in their middle teens, 
many of them drawn from the 
peasant class and never having seen 
previously anything more complicat- 
ed than a hoe. Furthermore, to in- 
crease her industrial output, China 
has established a number of govern- 
ment aided cooperative factories 
where supplies are being manufac- 
tured in ever increasing amounts. 
Arranging for her immediate 
needs and at the same time, despite 
the war’s harassments, planning and 
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commencing a long range policy for 
peacetime activity, China is already 
setting the pace for a new Asia. 
Other Oriental countries will be 
quick to follow her example just as 
soon as conditions permit and it 
would be nothing but sheer stupidity 
for any imperialistic power to cher- 
ish future hopes concerning Asia. 
When the peace comes, that half of 
the world will be fully awakened to 
its potentialities and the fresh vigor 
which can easily generate from this 
awakening may well prove to be a 
much needed tonic to a jaded west- 
ern civilization. It is exceedingly 
doubtful if we now realize what a 
new Asia will mean to the world and 
to us. Certainly it will change the 
old picture considerably and will 
make many revisions in existing 
systems, economics, and internation- 
al trade. Asia, then producing her 
own industrial goods and perhaps 
with some to export, will make neces- 


Optimistic as all this may sound 
to lovers of world justice and broth- 
erhood, there is still a fly in the soup. 
It is entirely possible that China will 
become the world’s largest and fier- 
cest battleground for the forces 
of Communism and democracy. Com- 
munism had made unusually heavy 
gains in China before the war, for in 
the days when Chinese underprivi- 
leged millions suffered from the re- 
tarded national deevlopment deriv- 
ing from outside imperialism, almost 
anything sounded good for a change. 
Red Russia will not want to see a 
powerful democratic nation so close 
to her and will see in a nation de- 
veloping modernly almost from 
scratch an unusual opportunity for 
her social and economic theories. Al- 
ready in the present Sino-Japanese 
war, Chinese resistance has been 
threatened several times by disagree- 
ments between Chinese Communists 


have always been patched up in time 
to prevent serious damage, but they 
give an inkling of what is to come 
when the present urgency for na- 
tional unity ceases. 


Communism is not the only rapid- 
ly growing influence in China, how- 
ever. Christianity has been making 
heavy gains there also, particularly 
since the war with Japan began. 
Over a year ago it was reported that 
in the four years since the outbreak 
of hostilities, over 750,000 Chinese 
had been converted to Catholicism. 
Although the gains on both sides 
have been heavy, the big contest will 
come when China is freed from her 
invader and can settle down to 
adopting a national way of life. The 
Chinese sector will be but one front 
in the coming world struggle be- 
tween Christianity and paganism, 
but it will be a most important one 
with the happiness of nearly a half 
billion souls at stake. 
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“Show yourselves to the priests.” 


id rely social visit to your spiritual father? 
Ter coats taal but he also likes to talk to you about your personal interests, and not 
merely about pew rent and the necessity of reducing the parish debt. After all, he is a guar- 
dian of souls, not a tax collector. 
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on what “Father had preached.” 
the prompt reply. 


You call your pastor, “Father.” 


vows for life. 


Yet, too often the members of a parish are “leapers” who run away from their pastor as 


to a doctor. Your pastor is the doctor of your soul. In order to cure your ills he must first know 
them. For this contact is necessary, and the closer and oftener, the better. 


who had been cooking the Sunday dinner with her bab 


Orr SUNDAY, the thirteenth after Pentecost, a mother, 
on her arm, asked her husband on his return from Pose 4 


A very needful sermonette could be preached on this topic. 


family, because before him as witness you made your marriage 
He is the spiritual father of your family, be- 
cause he gives the spiritual life of grace through the sacraments 
to you and to those beings to whom you give bodily life. 
should, therefore, be a very close relation between this spiritual 
father and the individual families that make up his parish. 
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CANADA-BOUND 


Rev. William Schaefers, Litt. M. 





“The Stavniaks” 


Rozanne—Corky—John Patrick 


HERE IS not a single, solitary piece of evi- 

dence about the Stavniak home to as much as 
whisper to the caller, “You are visiting a unique 
little orphange.” The family—the foster parents 
and their three adopted children—is riveted to- 
gether by love-bonds that are streng. How this 
family grew is an interesting story. 


Frank Stavniak, 45, a World War veteran who 
saw service overseas, is a well known citizen of 
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Wichita and a staunch Catholic. 
Poff Stavniak, 39, is a devout convert. 
husband, she dearly loves children. 


Married in 1925 at St. Joe, Mo., the Stavniaks 
moved that same year to Wichita, Kansas. Mr. 
Stavniak soon began to build up a successful “U- 
Drive It” system. Lelah busied herself about the 
house. She prettied it up and planned ahead— 
for the time when she would have children romp- 


His wife, Lelah 
Like her 
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ing all around and over the house. But no baby 
came to make the quiet home musical with its 
crooning. This grieved Frank and Lelah. Would 
heaven never bless them with children? Three 
years went by, and still no baby. But by this time, 
praying and hoping for a baby had been augmented 
with much talking about adopting one. Surely, 
somewhere there was a pretty baby waiting for 
them. “You know, Frank,” said Lelah, “there are 
orphanages all over the country. I have read ad- 
vertisements, ‘Babies for Adoption.’ Now, if we 
could find just the right baby, a chubby little baby 
boy... it’s a boy we want, you know, a heavenly 
little fellow with big blue eyes and a sweet smile.” 

In October, 1929, the Stavniaks set out on their 
first vacation trip since their honeymoon. They 
planned to tour Canada. But the trip was never 
made. As they were driving through Kansas City, 
Mo., an incident happened that made them change 
their plans suddenly. They were nearing the air- 
port when, all of a sudden and seemingly from 
nowhere, a little colored tot suddenly crossed in 
front of their car. Lelah screamed. Frank ap- 
plied the brakes desperately. He stopped the car 
just in the nick of time. Another five feet, and 
they would have run over the little black fellow. 
The near-accident scared the Stavniaks half to 
death. 


“Just think, Frank,” Lelah said, “we might have 
run over the tot. He is black, but very sweet. I 
wish we had one.” 


What was this—a challenge? “Well,” he asked, 
“Why don’t we go to see some babies?” And they 
did. At the airport, one of the men informed the 
Stavniaks that they were but a few blocks away 
from a Protestant orphanage. They drove over. 
But for some reason or other, the lady in charge 
refused to show them the babies. 


More inquiries—and then off to St. Anthony’s 
Home for Infants. The Sisters were most gracious. 
And so the Stavniaks promptly got down to busi- 
ness, and for the next two hours they looked at 
babies ... bevies of babies, of all sizes, ages, and 
color. Finally, a three and one half months old 
baby, and manifestly a favorite of the Sisters, 
caught Lelah’s eye—and held it. It was a girl, 
yes, but such a dainty little girl. Rozanne! Ten 
pounds of pink flesh, a chubby little angel with big 
blue eyes and very long eye-lashes. Lelah was in- 
trigued beyond rescue. In the meantime, Frank 
was searching for a baby boy. But each time he 
sought his wife, to ask her to take a good look 
at some baby boy he fancied, he found her bending 
over the crib that cradled Rozanne. Plainly, a de- 
cision had been made! Frank capitulated. He 





said to the Sister, “Well, I guess it will be a girl, 
not a boy. Mrs. Stavniak cannot pull herself away 
from that crib.” 

The trip to Canada was cancelled. 
returned to Wichita and Rozanne 
brightened the home. 
But not spoiled. 

Rozanne grew rapidly and, while growing, 
figuratively ate her way into the hearts of her 
foster parents. How they loved her! The bigger 
she grew, the more there was of her to love; from 
a small armful of baby-joy into a big armful. 

One day Lelah and her husband realized that 
Rozanne, now almost two years old, had no brother. 
Yes, Rozanne was such a joy and so much fun. 
Why not double the joy and the fun by adopting a 
baby boy? Besides, hadn’t they always wanted a 
boy? 

On Mother’s Day, in 1931, the Stavniaks brought 
chubby, brown-eyed, four and one half months old 
David Lee home. The Sisters at St. Anthony’s 
had made a perfect choice. “He will make a fine 
brother and playmate for Rozanne,” they said. 

When the twelve-pound pink bundle was placed 
in her arms, Rozanne hugged it with all her might. 
And a pair of big brown eyes twinkled and beamed 
at her. That was the way Rozanne and David Lee 
met. It was love at first sight. 

Like Rozanne, David Lee grew rapidly. Only he 
wasn’t called David Lee any longer, but “Corky,” 
which was what they nicknamed him the second 
day after his coming to the Stavniak home. And 
like brother and sister, Corky and Rozanne grew 
into childhood, sharing each other’s fun and tears. 

Came 1936. Rozanne was seven years old, Corky 
five. They were old enough to take along on a 
trip. So the Stavniaks decided to take that un- 
finished trip to Canada. Again their route led 
through Kansas City and again they stopped at 
St. Anthony’s Home, not, indeed, to adopt another 
baby but to keep a promise they had made to Ro- 
zanne and Corky, namely, to show them “the home 
where they had come from.” The Sisters were 
delighted to see the Stavniaks again and their two 
former pets. But it was against the rules to allow 
children to see the babies! Rozanne pouted, Corky 
made a desperate plea for his “rights.” They 
simply must see the babies! For a moment, mat- 
ters stood at an impassé. But the resourceful Sis- 
ter solved the problem. 

“We have a baby boy,” she said, “who looks just 
like Rozanne and Corky did when they left here. 
He is a darling pet. If you will wait a minute, I 
will fetch him to you, and let you take a good peek 
at him.” 


Stavniaks 
promptly 
She was petted, of course. 
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In a few minutes, the Sister returned, carrying 
in her arms a lovely, dark-complectioned, six-months 
old baby boy, John Patrick. “Ohs” and “Ahs” 
greeted him on all sides. Rozanne pinched his 
chubby cheeks, Corky squeezed his tiny hands. And 
the foster parents stared, then fondled the little 
bundle. What a magnificent little boy, they thought. 
Rozanne pleaded, “Mamma, take him home with 
us. Please do.” Corky chimed in with an emphatic 
“Let’s take him, daddy.” And Lelah, well—again 
she was intrigued with a baby. “He has the 
sweetest smile I ever saw,” she remarked to her 
husband, adding, “He is the darlingest boy this 
side of heaven.” Again Frank capitulated. And 
turning to the Sister, he said, “Wrap him up.” 


The happy family did not tour Canada; instead, 
they used some of the trip money to buy clothes 
for John Patrick. Then they drove back to Wichita. 


The increase in the family crowded the first 
home. So Frank went shopping, and bought a 
nice, new roomy house. Then he joyously and 
promptly moved his little orphange into it. 


As the “baby” of the family, John Patrick re- 





ceived a tremendous amount of attention. His 
foster parents simply “adored” him. Rozanne 
mothered him. Corky taught him tricks. And so 
John Patrick advanced in age and wisdom. He 
grew up into a lovable little boy. 

Rozanne is now 13, Corky is 11, and John Pat- 
vick is 7. All three children are healthy and 
strong. They are typical American children. They 
attend the parish school and are favorites among 
their playmates. The vacation months are usually 
spent at the Stavniak mountain lodge, at Cascade, 
Colorado ... there the three former orphans go 
“western” ... occasionally they make a trip to the 
summit of Pike’s Peak, where they breathe the 
air that angels breathe ... at bedtime they say 
their prayers to “sweet Jesus,” Who has cared for 
them so well and blessed them and their foster 
parents with that divine prodigality which is a 
perpetual amazement to the laughing and weeping 
world. And so for the foster parents, well, they 
are hugely proud of their little orphange. There 
are three children in it. But you never can tell; 
some day the Stavniaks may decide to plan another 
trip to Canada! 





RAN ome 


’M PROUD OF MY DIRTY HANDS 


John P. Delaney, S.J. 


Yes, they are dirty 

And they’re rough 

And knobby and calloused. 

And I’m proud of the dirt 

And the knobs and the callouses. 

I didn’t get them that way 

By playing bridge 

Or drinking afternoon tea out of dainty cups 
Or playing a well-advertised Good Samaritan 
At Charity Balls. 


I got them that way 
By working with them 
And I’m proud of the work and the dirt. 


Those callouses, you see, 

Came from gripping a sweaty, grimy pickhandle 
Down in the bowels of coal mines; 

And while I’ve worked 

In the filthy mines, 

I’ve thought 

Of many a family 

That sits in comfort in a warm house 

While the snow and the wind blow without. 


And I’ve thought of blazing furnaces 
In factories 

That turn out all the things 

That men need 
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And all the things 
They think so hard they need 
That they actually do need them. 


People are warm and happy, 
And people have the things they need 
Because my hands are dirty. 
I’m proud of my dirty hands. 


It’s dirty work 

Digging roads 

Laying tar and setting cement, 

Dirty hard work, 

That puts knobs in your knuckles 

And knots in your spine; 

But it’s a grand, smooth ribbon of road 
That carries cars 


From city to city and from city to country 
On a fine Sunday afternoon 

And the family climbs into the family Ford 
And away they go 

To hear a cow moo 

And smell a blade of grass. 

And it’s a strong, sturdy road 

Those towering trucks need 

That carry the produce of town and city 
To city and town. 

And the truck drivers 
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And the Sunday drivers 
Roll along in safety and confidence 
Because my hands are dirty, 


I’m proud of my dirty hands. 

You soil your hands, too, 

When you grip the wheel of a ten-ton truck 
And roll through the long night, 

So that babies at dawn 

May have their milk, 

Milk brought to town 

By my dirty hands, 

Oh, I’m proud of my dirty hands. 


It’s not the soft, white hand 

That burrows through the earth 

To dig your subways 

Or your tunnels under the river, 

But it’s a nice clean job our dirty hands do, 
And a beautiful job, 

And it’s a work of art 

In steel or concrete or cement 

That our dirty labor turns out in the end. 


Why shouldn’t I feel proud 
Of the work they do, 
These dirty hands of mine? 


You’ve seen my hands 

Holding a dancing devil of a rivet 
Away up on the twentieth 

Yes, on the fiftieth or the sixtieth floor 
Of the skyscrapers. 

Maybe no one needs skyscrapers, 

But they are nice to look up at 

And nice to gaze down from, 

Those Gothic spires of Gotham, 

And there’s air away up high in them; 
And the soul of business 

Seems to need that air 

To keep our commerce going 

And our country prosperously alive. 
I’m proud of my dirty hands. 


You don’t wear fancy mittens 
To load ships 

And swing cargoes to the dock; 
Nor down in the boiler room 
Of the Empress of the Ocean, 
When you’re piling on the coal 
Or cleaning furnaces, 

Or when you’re swabbing decks 
And painting stacks. 


My hands 

Are the hands of brick-layers and plumbers, 
Of boilermakers 

And truckdrivers and coal-heavers, 
And tunnel-hogs and longshoremen 
And streetcleaners and carpenters 
And engineers and machinists 

And stokers and firemen 

And trainmen and brakemen 

And workers in steel 

And coal-miners and body-builders 


And cooks and butchers and busboys 

And scrubwomen. 

They are not pretty hands. 

They are dirty and knobby and calloused. 
But they are strong hands 

Hands that do 

Hands that mould and fashion and create, 
Hands 

That make so much 

That the worl must have or die. 


Someday, I think, 

The world should go down on its knees 
And kiss 

All the dirty hands of the working world, 
As in the days long past, 

Armored knights 

Would kiss the soft hands 

Of ladies fair. 

I'm proud of my dirty hands. 


The world 

Has kissed such hands. 

Will always kiss 

Such hands, 

Men and women put reverent lips 

To the hands 

Of Him 

— held the hammer and the saw and the plane. 
is 

Weren’t pretty hands, either, 

When they chopped trees 

And dragged rough lumber 

And wielded a carpenter’s tools. 

They were a working man’s hands, 

Strong, 

Capable, 

Proud hands. 

And they weren’t pretty hands, 

When the executioners got through with them. 

They were torn right clean through 

By ugly nails, 

And the blood was running from them, 

And the edges of the wounds 

Were raw 

And dirty and swollen; 

And the joints were crooked, 

And the fingers 

Were horribly bent in a mute appeal 

For love. 


They weren’t pretty hands, then, 
But, O God, 

They were beautiful 

Those hands 

Of the Saviour. 

I’m proud of those dirty hands, 
Hands of my Saviour, 

Hands 

Of my God. 


And I’m proud of my hands, too, 
Dirty hands, 

Like the hands of my Saviour, 
The Hands of my God. 








“I’m Proud of My Dirty Hands” grew out of a discourse on the dignity of labor which Father Delaney gave at 
the first of the Workingman’s Retreats conducted at the Institute of Social Order, 24 W. 16th Street, New York 
City. That was in November, 1940. In December of the same year, America printed the entire Ode. It aroused 
so much interest that it was found necessary to reprint it in leaflet form.and thousands of copies were requested 
by parishes and organizations throughout the country who were commemorating the anniversaries of the Great 
Social Encyclicals. 
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The World 


in Her Lap 


JAVA 


Nayan 


HE LADY with 
the world in her 

lap was looking lovely 
in a rose pink, piped 
with red tea gown. It 
had been given to her 
by the lost and la- 
mented Carol Lom- 
bard. Carol had asked 
the Lady if she 
might take her name 
“LOMBARD” when a 
numerologist told her that “Jane Peters” was not 
at all the right name for a potential picture satellite. 

Carol must have been a lovely child. Many 
charming anecdotes are told of her by the Lady, 
none more lovely than this. Of course to smoke, 
drink, and know all the answers was characteristic 
of our Lady with the world in her lap. Some one 
remarked that she was the type of woman “who 
flirted with God when she said her prayers.” It 
was this very trait of giving and getting “all” out 
of all places and people which makes the Lady such 
a dynamic personality. In my fervor for the 
heroine of these travelogues the story of Carol 
Lombard is still untold. When Carol was still 
little Jane Peters, she came accompanied by her 
two brothers to spend the afternoon with the Lady, 
and as usual the Lady smoked innumerable 
cigarettes. Later Carol and the two boys were over- 
heard talking earnestly. Her older brother was 
heard saying: 

“I told you she smoked. She’s a bad woman; 
only bad women smoke tobacco.” 

Carol rose to her defense saying: 

“She isn’t smoking tobacco, she must be smoking 
rose leaves.” 
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The Lady says that 
the first puff of every 
cigarette she has 
smoked since Carol’s 
blackout from this 
world has reminded 
her of the loyalty of a 
little blonde girl who 
later became the fa- 
mous Carol Lombard. 

We were all looking 
at the map and some- 
one was saying: 

“I opened your diary right at Java, do tell us 
about Java tonight.” 

“Java it shall be,” said the Lady. “How well I 
remember the day we went from Singapore—may 
it rest in peace.” The Lady bowed her head as if 
she were praying for the dead. “We went from 
Singapore to Batavia, a sea port in Java, as pas- 
sengers in the filthiest little boat that ever sailed 
the seas, the Van Nort. We fought a veritable 
Battle of Bugs. I had to sweep these crawling 
things off our bunks before we could lie down. We 
had little to eat and had it not been for the thrill 
of crossing the equator at midnight and that ever 
present burning desire in the heart of all travellers 
to see the next place, I really think that I would 
have died on that trip. When we reached Batavia, 
it was a veritable inferno, swarming with natives. 
The most unattractive natives in the Islands. They 
wear sarongs of Batoch cloth, this being where the 
Batik craze came from. 

The women in Java lack the style and the flare 
of the natives elsewhere; they have pieces of rags 
tied over their breasts and hips, but even with the 
bright colors of the Batoch cloth they don’t com- 
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pare with the natives of India. The Javanese 
babies however seemed unusually beautiful and very 
bright, and all the natives who spoke English did 
so with such beauty of tone and enunciation of 
words that they put most of us to shame. Even 
the house boy at the first hotel at which we stopped 
kept saying to my husband: 

“Master, your bath.” His a’s were so broad my 
husband called me in to interpret. 

Buitsenzorg is the most important Javanese city. 
During our visit to this place our first terrific 
thunder storm occurred. This is a daily occur- 
rence, at exactly four P.M. 

Overlooking the beautiful river at Buitsenzorg, 
we watched the natives bathe, do their laundry, 
work and wash their animals, bullocks and water 
buffalos. 

They also have one of the most interesting bo- 
tanical gardens in the whole world in this city. 
They grow more spices in Java than in any other 
country. 

There is much to see in Java unlike anything 
found elsewhere. The ruins of the Boro Bodero 
Temple are considered the most wonderful ruins 
the world over. Pictures of these ruins do not do 
it justice—it is so remarkable and unlike anything 
else ever built. 

“Garout and Djojacata are cities which played 
important parts in the Pacific war theatre. In 
Djojacata they make the finest ‘rice taffle’ (‘curry’ 
te you) that I have ever tasted anywhere. 


“Soirabaya is the city at the extreme eastern end 
of Java. Fifty miles from here is the extinct vol- 
cano Tosarie. Trying to reach this place an igno- 
rant guide led us up the wrong mountain, it was 
almost impossible to climb. However we were 
determined to see it and at the exact minute of 
four P.M. we met our usual storm. The roads were 
almost perpendicular and the rain so heavy that 
rivers were actually running, making it so danger- 
ous we had to tie ourselves to a tree, car and all 


and settle for the night, sans food, sans bed, sans 
everything. 

“Later a Javanese servant and our chauffeur 
found a sort of hut with a palm leaf roof. Of 
course it had no sides or door, but it was better 
than being tied to a tree, so we lay down on boards. 
A horse was neighing next to us all night and na- 
tives were squatting all about in the light of a bon- 
fire. Sitting with blankets about their heads with 
only the glow from this fire they all looked like 
little monkeys. 

“These same strange looking little natives made 
us bitter tea and baked potatoes for our breakfast. 
The tea we drank out of coconut shells and the 
potatoes we ate in our fingers. I never believed a 
hot potato without butter, salt or pepper could taste 
so good. 

“We retraced our steps and our car crashed 
through an old wooden bridge, rotting away be- 
cause of the everlasting storms. We were just 
saved from being dashed into the river below by 
two beams on either side. 


“Out of nowhere when the crash came, swarmed 
hundreds of natives. They worked a Herculean and 
miraculous feat with their massed strength. They 
lifted this huge, heavy old car (made over thirty 
years ago) from the river back to the dirt road 
again. 

“All the time we travelled in Java we noticed 
something in which even then my husband saw the 
significance of what was to happen many years 
hence. Everywhere at that time they were re- 
moving the tea and coffee plantations and putting 
in rubber trees. It seemed to us then as if the 
world had gone ‘rubber mad.’ My husband wrote 
right in this diary something the world might well 
have read long ere this, proving more each day that 
it’s not the result but the cause of things we should 
be uprooting.” 

So saying the Lady with the world in her lap 
handed her diary to one of us to read and these 
were the very words written many years ago. 
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“Today we saw acres and acres of land where 
food necessary to the natives of this country, tea 
and coffee, had been cast off to plant rubber trees. 
This will some day play the very devil with the 
financial world. One part of the world cannot build 
up rich industries for themselves on the bare backs 
of hungry natives in another part of the world.” 


We were all impressed at these words written 
by a world traveller, really the first pleasure car 
ever to enter into India and Java, China, Japan, 
and other countries over thirty years ago. 


The Lady was telling us more about her husband 
who must have been a remarkably far-seeing soul; 

“Even in those days,” she was saying, “Harry 
used to say, ‘wars are planned and sought by a 
wicked few but they are fanned and fought by me 
and you.’ 

“We didn’t take much stock in his word then,” 
she continued more or less thinking out loud,” but 


when I think back I remember he used to say to 
me, you can’t dig up food and plant rubber, you 
can’t corner the oil from one nation, because if you 


do, someone is going to fight. You just watch 
sweetheart; some day the entire world will be in an 
all-out-war because of greed. The greed of just 
a handful of people, but they won’t be the ones 
who will be fighting the war, no, no, it will be as 
always the flower of every nation of this entire 
world. It won’t be the old weeds; they’ll be sitting 
back telling the young ones that they are fighting 
the war to make the world safe, yes safe for them 
to continue their lust for power and greed.” 

Again our Lady with the world in her lap patted 
Java on the map with a caress which again made 
me feel that each country was to her a child, who 
perhaps had some good traits some bad, but that 
she loved each one with a Mother’s heart, and I 
wondered then and am wondering now will we ever 
learn to love all places and all people. 


HISTORIC STONE PUZZLE 


Edwin Maudlin and George Ottensmeyer 


N THE matter of bobbing up serenely in this 

old world of ours, where most of us are quickly 
forgotten and remain so, undoubtedly a once-promi- 
nent citizen of the Roman city of Timgad, Africa, 
takes the long distance record. After 1300 years, 
this gentleman’s good deed springs into the lime- 
light in a remarkable fashion. 

The story will particularly appeal to all those 
good folks devoted to that king of indoor sports, 
the cross-word puzzle. For it was exactly in this 
manner that a most unusual and historic piece of 
data was dramatically brought to light, and a 
mystery which grew in interest over a period of six 
years, was finally solved in a way to satisfy the 
most exacting of cross-word addicts. 

The city of Timgad was built in the year 100 
A.D., on a plain in northern Africa, one of Rome’s 
most magnificent outposts, situated at the conjunc- 
tion of six great highways of the empire. There 
were 15 lavish bathing places, with a variety of 
luxurious equipment that would put to shame most 
modern Turkish bath establishments. Some of the 
piping is still in view, and would excite the ad- 
miration of any modern plumber. Timgad was 
destroyed by the Arabs in 629 A.D. Meeting no re- 
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sistance, the restless ocean of the African sands 
flooded this deserted town, leaving as markers of 
its existence a few crumbled walls and broken 
pillars. 

Then in the twentieth century came the great 
modern archaeological activity among nations. 
French spades uncovered Timgad. 

Shortly after the work began, in front of an odd- 
ly shaped building, a huge stone slab was dug up. 
Upon it was carved: 


VINTIANI FLAVI RO 
MENTOSVO REPUBLICAE 
SIVM PATRAIAE SVAE LE 
EX IS CCCC MIL NUM 
CTVM EST 


Monsieur Ballu, noted French archaeologist in 
charge, was able to translate from this fragment 
that an unknown man had given 400,000 sesterces 
(about $16,000, but worth a great deal more then). 
But who he was and for what purpose the dona- 
tion had been given remained a mystery. 

Naturally the party were eager to solve the mys- 
tery of the building of curious shape, and the mean- 
ing of the stone which had been found in front of 
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it. But four years of hard digging went by before 
a second enormous fragment was picked up a hun- 
dred yards distant. It contained the following: 


TE MIVLI Q 
AM TESTA 
VGADEN 
OTHECAI 
A PERFE 


This second find fitted perfectly the first, yet left 
the mystery still unsolved. But the wording of the 
second stone gave them a slight clue, for it plain- 
ly indicated it had something to do with a building 
referred to by a Latin word ending in OTHECA. 

Here, if ever, was a marvelous cross-word puzzle 
from out of the past. Complete 1600 years before, 
it had been scrambled by the Arabs in 629 A.D. 


The problem which the investigators faced, stated 
in the popular phrasing of the cross-word puzzle 
of today, was: 


“Find a word in an unknown number of letters 
to fit on the Latin word OTHECA, which refers to 
some kind of building.” 


Monsieur Ballu finally narrowed the possibilities 
down to five: APOTHECA, a wine shop; ZOTHE- 
CA, a building containing niches for statuary; 
OPORTHECA, a fruit storage; PINACOTHECA, 
a picture gallery; and BIBLIOTHECA, a library. 


The ruins of the building covered a rectangular 
space 77 by 80 feet. Its front still majestically 
displayed twelve magnificent columns of white 





stone. Its size and shape indicated that it could 
hardly have been anything but a library. 

Still two more years of excavation continued be- 
fore a third slab was rescued from the sands. It 
read: 

EX LIBERALITA 
GATIANI CMV QV 
COLONIAE THAM 
GAVIT OPUS BIBLI 
CVRANTE REPUBLIC 


This fitted perfectly with the other two. From 
it the riddle was solved. It read as follows: 

EX LIBERALITATE M. IVLI QVINTIANI 
FLAVI ROGATIANI CMV QUAM TESTA- 
MENTO SVO REPUBLICAE COLONIAE 
THAMGVADEN SIVM PATRIAE SVAE LE 
GAVIT OPVS BIBLIOTHECAI EX IS CCCC 
MIL NUM CVRANTE REPUBLICA PER- 
FECTUM EST. 


This inscription on the mighty slabs, once a per- 
fect whole, had been erected by the grateful citi- 
zens to their fellow townsman, M. Ivli Rogatiani of 
the town of Thamgvaden (as Timgad was known 
to them) as an expression of appreciation for the 
library he had donated at the cost of 400,000 ses- 
terces. 

Thus, through the curiosity of modern men, and 
six years’ labor, the gift of this long forgotten 
townsman bobbed up to attract attention today, and 
raises the question: “Will Carnegie be remembered 
in the year 32382?” 








1,300 year old cross-word puzzle 
in stone pieced together by 
French archaeologists im ex- 
cavating Roman city of Timgad. 
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Death of Father Richard 


OR THE third time within four 

months Death found:his way 

into our community—this time, 
as in his other two attacks, striking 
a Father; this time, too, coming 
suddenly and unexpectedly. The vic- 
tim on July 22 was the Reverend 
Richard Mattingly. Father Richard 
had suffered a heart attack some 
weeks before and had gone to St. 
Joseph’s Hospital in Aurora, Illinois, 
for treatment and rest. He was 
preparing to leave the hospital when 
coronary thrombosis ended his edify- 
ing life. 

At the time of his death Father 
Richard was bringing to a close a 
three year appointment as chaplain 
to the Benedictine Sisters at Sacred 
Heart Convent and Academy, Lisle, 
Illinois. Practically his whole life 
had been spent in the classroom, at a 
work which he prized deeply and 
to which he always gave his best 
energies. 

The deceased was born at Flaher- 
ty, Kentucky, on April 27, 1880, and 
made his entire course of studies for 
the priesthood at St. Meinrad. As 
Albert Mattingly he entered the 
minor seminary and _ continued 
through the classical department, 
philosophy, and theology, to be or- 
dained on June 6, 1906. Before tak- 
ing up the study of philosophy he 
made his novitiate and was professed 
as a Monk of St. Benedict. 


After his ordination he taught 
Latin, Greek, and English in the 
Seminary, and continued to do so 
until he was appointed chaplain to 
the Poor Clares at Evansville, 
Indiana, in 1935. This post he held 
for only a year before returning to 
the classroom, this time at Marmion 
Military Academy, Aurora, Illinois. 
For two years Father Richard did 
valuable service to the school, espe- 
cially as Student counsellor. His 
life contained none of the glamor 
that accompanies more spectacular 
posts and accomplishments, but his 
regularity and zeal in preaching at 
the novena services in Annunciation 
Church each week for the past three 
years, his continued interest in the 
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classroom, and hearty attachment to 
his community, marked him as an 
exemplary religious. 

Father Richard received the last 
lot in our little God’s Acre and rests 
beside Father Thomas who preceded 
him in a similar death by exactly 
two months. The burial took place 
following a Pontifical Requiem Mass 
on Saturday morning, celebrated by 
Father Abbot, and attended by a 
number of friends and former stu- 
dents of Father Richard. R.I.P. 


Investiture of Novices 


ON AUGUST 5, feast of St. Mary 
of the Snows, Father Abbot in- 
vested one of the iargest classes of 
novices ever to receive the habit at 
St. Meinrad. Thirteen young men, 
after completing their minor semi- 
nary course, will spend the next year 
studying the Rule of St. Benedict 
and trying out the life of a Bene- 
dictine monk. This year of novitiate 
is provided by St. Benedict and legis- 
lated for by Holy Church to enable 
candidates for the religious life to 
feel as certain as possible of their 
own ability to live the life and of 
their desire to consecrate themselves 
to God in that particular vocation 
before pronouncing their triennial 
vows. After a period of three years 
of profession, the religious is again 
free to return to a secular life or to 
renew his vows for life. Some see in 
the increase of religious vocations 
generally throughout the land a 
special period of flourishing for re- 
ligious communities, whose life it 
may be to pray for the restoration of 
Christianity and whose labor may 
consist in bringing the truths of 
Catholicity to those now deprived by 
circumstances of them. 

The class this year represents a 
wide area of our country, as the fol- 
lowing list will show: 

Joseph Sprug, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; Charles Mattingly and 
George Hindel, Indianapoiis; Paul 
Fleming, New York City; Elmer 
Miller, Richmond, Indiana; James 
Farragher, Toronto, Canada; Wil- 
liam Regnier, Aurora, Illinois; Ar- 
nold Carlson, Compton, California; 
James Frey, Pittsburgh, Pa.; James 
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Haberthier, Wichita, Kansas; George 
Reinhart, Louisville, Kentucky; Ear] 
Caldwell, Calvary, Kentucky; and 
Charles Gonnelly, Atlantic City, 
N. J. ¥ 

A large number of relatives and 
friends attended the ceremony, which 
preceded the conventual Mass. 


Profession 

ON THE following day, August 6, 

a smaller class made triennial 
vows before the community and Fa- 
ther Abbot at the High Altar. The 
Mass was celebrated by Father 
Sebastian, O.S.B., a relative of the 
newly professed Frater Ralph. The 
four novices to make their profession 
this year are Frater Basil (Michael) 
Mattingly, Indianapolis; Frater 
Thomas (Lawrence) Green, Chicago; 
Frater Edward (John) Bower, Kent- 
land, Indiana; and Frater Ralph 
(John) Lynch, Akron, Ohio. These 
Fraters will now continue their 
seminary courses in philosophy and 
theology. 


Brother Candidates arrive 


N AUGUST 1 a class of 8 can- 

didates arrived to enter the com- 
munity at St. Meinrad as Lay Broth- 
ers. Seven of them have completed 
preliminary training in St. Placid’s 
Hall, a school for Junior Brothers 
at the Abbey, and one came from the 
Minor Seminary. These young men 
will spend six months at the Abbey 
as candidates before entering upon 
their novitiate. During this time 
they will live as members of the com- 
munity, however, wearing the ob- 
late’s habit instead of the monastic 
habit. Father Raphael’s problem is 
finding room for this sudden in- 
crease, especially in the dining room. 
It is too early to give the number of 
registrations in the seminary this 
year, but indications are that the 
number will be even greater than 
last year, making our housing prob- 
lem rather acute, at least until the 
tailor shop can be removed to the 
upper floor of the abbey press build- 
ing with the other shops already 
there. The tailor shop is to be re 
turned to its original use as a stu- 
dents’ dormitory. 
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It was in late November, 1226, that the Court Jester of Anresson announced to his 
lord that the ambitious and much feared Hugh of Valmondrois was at the castle gates, 
ready to appropriate the castle, to put to death the Lord Jean, and to banish his daughter 
and sole heir, Raimonde. The faithful Jester, who had prayed that Raimonde’s would 
be an unusual life—one in which she would bring peace and beauty into the lives of 
others—smuggled the child out of the castle and took her to a convent of nuns at Des 
Fleurs. A mishap in their flight resulted in a lapse of memory for Raimonde, and try 
as she would, she could not recall any of the circumstances of her early life. When a 
band of traveling troubadours stopped to beg bread at the convent gate, Raimonde, dis- 
guised as a baker’s boy, joined them. She failed to recognize Favaric, her father’s jester, 
in the group. Unknown to Raimonde the troubadours were on the way to her father’s 
castle of Valmondrois for the wedding of Hugh’s twin sister Yvonne. After the wedding 
Raimonde at Hugh’s request remained behind while the other troubadours journeyed on 
to Brittany with Robert de Verlay. Raimonde accompanied Lady Arlette to the town, 
where the latter called at the silversmith’s for a ring ordered a month before. It was 
to be a gift for Sir Martin Dieudonne, a confidant of Hugh’s, but Hugh was to know 
nothing about it, for he was opposed to any romantic ties among his warriors. At the 
gate of the castle on their return they met Hugh and Dieudonne, and the group became 
the center of a violent scene. A half-crazed woman of the castle drew a dagger and 
attempted to stab Hugh. Raimonde stepped between them and received the blow deep 
through the breast. The subsequent attention to the wound revealed that Raimonde 
was a maiden in disguise, and on her person was found the ring, entrusted to her keep- 
ing by Lady Arlette. Slowly Raimonde recovered her strength and with it her memory 
began to revive. Yet, for the present she dared reveal nothing of her past to Hugh. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE GIRL RAIMONDE 


Aimee Torriani 
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JHIS MUSING brought Raimonde in- 
to a new realm of adventure, which 
was more fascinating to her now 
than any other. After years she 
had dwelt with the dark wall of lost 
memory obliterating her past so 
completely, it was a wonderful experience to pass 
through that oblivion at will, and move from the 
present back to the past. But the intensive think- 
ing was much more tiring than she realized; and 
soon she became drowsy, and threw herself on the 
bed exhausted. 

The bright afternoon sun streaming through the 
barred windows formed a lovely pattern over the 
blue brocade gown. Raimonde’s hair caught the 
bright sunshine, making it look as though she 
wore a halo of pure gold. As she lay there Hugh 
came to the door. 





At parting Arlette had asked Hugh to be especial- 
ly kind to the troubadour, for she knew how lonely 
Raimonde would be. He needed only this encourage- 
ment from his cousin. For weeks now, conflicting 
emotions had been stirring in his heart. Since 
Raimonde had so bravely saved his life all the 
romantic traditions of France, and the fervor of 
his Latin nature called out to him to go to this 
girl and speak to her of love. Was not this the 
very pinnacle of adventure to have a maiden, mas- 
querading as a troubadour, thrust herself between 
him and the dagger intended for his heart? ... Yet 
always there was that doubt ... that inscription on 
the ring which hung about her neck that day she 
was wounded! 

Gently, and tenderly for Hugh, he dropped to his 
knees. Raimonde was beautiful as she lay there 
so quietly apparelled in sunshine. He wanted to 
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take her in his arms. He had never seen her 
dressed as a girl before. He kissed her cheek ever 
so lightly, arose, and had reached the door before 
she spoke: 

“Is someone there?” Raimonde asked sleepily. 

Hugh turned and re-entered the room. In his 
hand he held the ring and chain. Not daring to 
trust himself near the girl he hurriedly placed the 
ornament on the priedieu. 

“This belongs to thee, Raimonde,” he said 
nervously. “Too long have I kept it already.” 

He was gone before Raimonde realized what he 


had done. So positive was she that Arlette’s ring 
had been lost, that it took several seconds to adjust 
herself to this new development. Then suddenly 
she jumped up and rushed to the door. Hugh was 
already descending the stairs. She called to him. 

“Hugh!” 

If he heard he gave no sign, but continued on 
down the long winding stairs. Raimonde said no 
more. She went back into the room, and sat by the 
window. And again her new-found kingdom came 
before her as a land so fascinating to explore that 
even Hugh’s presence and the momentous question 
of the ring faded before the magic of remembering. 


CHAPTER X 
JEALOUSY 


7alS HUGH was about to enter his apart- 
ment a squire rushed up to him with 
an announcement. 

“The troubadour, Favaric, and 
two members of the household of 
Lord and Lady de Verlay, have just 
arrived at Valmondrois. On the northern road they: 
passed the Lady Arlette and her company, and 
stopped to converse with her. They bring word 
that Lady Yvonne has long been expecting the Lady 
Arlette. Of course they had heard nothing of the 
troubadour’s brave deed and wounding. May I 
show Favaric to your apartment, Sire? He desires 
to speak with you as soon as possible.” 

“It is time you reached the point! I grow im- 
patient for news of my sister, and you prattle about 
things which do not concern you at all. Hurry now, 
and bring Favaric, the troubadour, to me without 
further delay.” 

Hugh imperiously motioned the squire to depart, 
and soon the troubadour was before him, the same 
smiling, wise, agile Favaric. He had changed little 
for all his travelling. 

A stranger conversation or a more curious un- 
winding of the web of human events has seldom 
taken place than the conference between this young 
warrior of France and the Troubadour Jester, Fa- 

rjc. Before they had finished, purple twilght 

pbout the massive room, but they heeded it 





not. 

When Favaric left to go to the tower and visit 
Raimonde, Hugh remained alone in his apartment, 
without going to the evening meal. Strange facts 
had he had to face during those hours with the 
Jester. He now knew that Raimonde, the unknown 
troubadour masquerading in boy’s attire, the only 
one who had ever touched his invulnerable heart, 
was none other than the daughter of Jean of An- 
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resson, the girl whom he had sought to banish to 
Italy, only a few years before, that he might seize 
the castle and rich lands which rightly belonged to 
her. All his life he had hated the House of An- 
resson, and had sworn revenge on all its members, 
because he had been brought up to believe that 
Jean of Anresson had killed his father and mother 
in a siege of Valmondrois ... Such was the circle 
of vengeance and persecution. 

In the meantime Favaric and Raimonde had met 
again. And such a meeting! For the first time 
since he left her at the convent gate she could talk 
to him intelligently of her childhood. 

“Favaric, thou art indeed a Saint of Heaven,” 
Raimonde said happily, “to be so kind and devoted 
to a half-crazed child. Surely I must have been 
uninteresting, remembering naught of my past. It 
seems well nigh impossible to me now, so quickly 
can one change.” 

Favaric was beside himself with joy, to see this 
great change in Raimonde. 

“Thou wert a most unusual child, Raimonde, and 
always it has been my greatest pleasure to serve 
thee.” 

The weeks that followed were happy ones. There 
was much to amuse and interest Favaric during the 
hours he spent with Raimonde. She now remem- 
bered the most minute details of the past and never 
tired of asking him questions, as she used to do in 
her childhood at Anresson. 

Then one day she asked, seriously: ‘Favaric, is 
it right for us to remain here and accept the hos- 
pitality of the warrior who is responsible for my 
father’s death?” 

It was a hard question even for the wise Favaric 
to answer, so he merely shook his head. But later 
he explained to Raimonde that each warrior ac 
cused the other of being the cause, directly or in- 
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directly, of the death of his kin and of the loss 
of his lands. He explained to her how Hugh had 
been brought up to believe that he must avenge 
himself on the great House of Anresson. 

“But Hugh doth greatly respect and admire thee, 
Raimonde. He is deeply grieved that fate so led 
him to cause thee so much pain.” 

Raimonde continued to dress as a troubadour. 
Often, of a summer’s night, as she improved in 
health, with Favaric she would entertain the 
knights and damoiselles as they gathered about the 
fountains, for which Valmondrois was so famous. 

During these weeks Raimonde saw little of Hugh. 
He seemed to avoid her. Twice he sent her notes, 
assuring her of his great gratitude, and imploring 
her to watch that she did not overwork in the fes- 
tivities of the castle. But it was clear to the trou- 
badour that he had seen the inscription on Arlette’s 
ring, and that it was troubling him. Dieudonne 
was seldom at the castle. He spént most of his 
time with the men who were training the horses 
for the wars. 

Then one day Hugh astonished Raimonde by ask- 
ing her to ride with him to a far off lake. They 
started out early on a bright September morning. 
They were unsquired; but no one thought this 
strange, for Raimonde, to all save Hugh and Fa- 
varic, was just a young troubadour, a lad who had 
won high favor with the Duke and his cousin, Ar- 
lette, first for his sweet singing, and then for his 
bravery in saving Hugh from the mad girl’s dagger. 

For the first hour of their ride both were strange- 
ly silent. Then Hugh spoke. 

“Raimonde, I have brooded over something until 
it has become of perhaps greater importance than 
it is. But try as I will it doth seem impossible for 
me to erase from my mind the inscription on that 
ring. May I ask thee to explain it to me? It hath 
troubled me greatly.” 

Raimonde stopped her horse and leaning over put 
her hand on Hugh’s arm. Gently she said: 

“Please believe me, Sire, that ring doth not be- 
long to me. More than this I cannot tell thee now.” 

Again they rode in silence for some time, until 
Hugh spoke: 

“Wouldst thou drink, Raimonde? I know of a 
miraculous fountain nearby, where flows the most 
delicious, cool spring water.” 

Raimonde nodded and they spurred their horses. 
They drew up beside the fountain, and Hugh helped 
Raimonde to dismount. He stooped over and let 
the falling water fill a little silver cup which he 
always carried on his saddle. As he handed it to 
the troubadour his fingers touched her warm hand. 
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“Raimonde, dear,” he said, with great tender- 
ness, “I am a lonely man. Much warfare, and the 
constant company of rough men hath-made it hard 
for me to speak tenderly. For weeks I have pon- 
dered how to tell thee this. I do love thee, Rai- 
monde, not only as a man loves a woman, but in 
a way that is unlike anything I have ever experi- 
enced before. When I am close to thee thou dost 
stir an emotion within my soul that is akin only 
to the adoration or veneration which I have here- 
tofore felt only for warfare, and perhaps for God.” 

Raimonde shuddered. Why must this man always 
talk of warfare? And then, out there in the still- 
ness of the forest, with the cool spring water on 
her lips, she knew that she should feel only pity 
for this warrior at her side. He seemed so help- 
less and so young, and she felt so strong and so 
ageless in comparison. To him she said: 

“I beg thee not to speak to me of adoration and 
veneration. Thou art great and mighty. Perhaps 
such terms might apply to thee. But I am only a 
child.” 

“In years, that is true, Raimonde. But thou hast 
great wisdom,” Hugh answered, taking her hand 
in his. “I do love thee with a love that cares greatly 
for thy happiness. For thy nuptial gift I shall 
bestow on thee the most beautiful kingdom that 
ever thine eyes have beheld. This kingdom is in 
the south of Italy, and soon it will be mine. I will 
add to it thine own rich lands and the castle of 
Anresson. They belong to thee alone. Thou canst 
dispose of them as thou wilt, for thine own home, 
as gifts to the Church or to the troubadours, as 
thy heart dictates.” 

Manlike, he was pleased with himself as he told 
Raimonde all this. He watched her with satisfac- 
tion until he caught the same determined lift of 
her chin and the same sparkle ip her eyes which 
had faced him once before at the banquet table. 
After a pause Raimonde spoke with fervor. 

“Sir, thou couldst not give me all the kingdoms 
of the earth. I will have none of thy lands and 
castles. I will not have thee launch a campaign 
of plunder and pillage to provide me with a nuptial 
gift. I should loathe such a gift. I begin’ to:see, 
Sir, that thy ways are not my ways. We*gfe as 
far apart as the stars and the sands. ‘Phou hast 
said to me again and again, ‘Whatsoever thou dost 
ask of me that will I gladly grant thee, for thou 
hast saved my life.’ The time has come to make 
thy promise good, Sir. Now do I ask thee one 
thing. But I warn thee it will be no small favor 
in return for thy life. There is no glamour in it, 
no pomp, no military glory.” 

Her voice suddenly became pleading. 


“I do not ask only by reason of thy grateful 
promise, Sir, but by the love thou hast only now 
professed for me: I ask thee to stop all wars of 
conquest; to strike only when attacked. In short, 
Sir, I ask thee to devote thy life to Peace.” 

Hugh was stunned. For a moment he was silent. 
He motioned to Raimonde that he would assist her 
to mount her horse. Then he stopped and said: 

“Thy request is absurd and impossible. Thou 
dost speak like a silly girl. And to think that I 
pictured thee as a warrior troubadour.” 

They rode the long way back to the castle in 
silence. 

When she arrived at Valmondrois Raimonde im- 
mediately sought Favaric. She was out of breath 
when she found him. 

“Favaric, dear friend,” she said, “for the last 
time in my life I ask you to serve me and to save 
me. It may be that thou hast grown weary of 
both. But this will be the last time, Favaric.” 
Raimonde spoke tragically. 

“Oh my Lady, say not that I have grown weary 
in thy service. To serve thee is my greatest joy. 
Ask me anything, my child. But first tell me who 
has hurt thee.” 

“Ask me nothing now, Favaric, but only make 
haste to do my bidding.” Raimonde paused for 
breath. 

“Find Sir Martin Dieudonne. Say I must needs 
see him before we leave...” 

“Before we leave?” cried Favaric, interrupting. 

“If he is not about search the countryside for 
him,” continued Raimonde, ignoring the question. 

“He hath been about all the afternoon, whilst 
thou wert riding with the Master of Valmondrois,” 
said Favaric. 

“Very well. Find him. Tell him I must see him 
at once. We depart at daybreak. Favaric, we go 
again to Des Fleurs. There we shall plead, thou 
and I, for the forgiveness of the good Sisters. Then 
I shall ask, nay beg them to receive me into the 
cloister, to dedicate my life to God.” 

“But ... but,” ... Favaric tried to speak. But 
Raimonde cut him off. 

“Say nothing, now, I beseech thee; ask me noth- 
ing.’ Today I have become a woman, and I know 
well the work I have to do in this world. Please 
hasten to make ready for our journey, dear Fa- 
varic. I shall travel as a troubadour, of course.” 


Seeing the Jester still hesitate as though to 
question her again, Raimonde stamped her tiny 
foot and spoke imperiously : 

“Go, now, Fool! Do as I bid thee.” 

She had never spoken to anyone like this before 
in her life, much less te Favaric. The Jester left 
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her, wondering, and not a little hurt. 

Instead of going to the dining-hall for the even- 
ing meal Raimonde went to the Goblin Tower to 
gather her few belongings and prepare for the 
journey. Favaric came to her at dusk with a note. 
For a moment her heart beat faster, thinking she 
recognized Hugh’s hand-writing on the parchment. 
Then she realized that it was the answer to her 
message to Dieudonne. Favaric was explaining. 

“Sir Martin Dieudonne did warn me, Raimonde, 
that immediately on reading the note it must be 
destroyed by fire. What has happened between thee 
and the Duke of Valmondrois? Dieudonne says he 
doth act like a mad man.” 

Raimonde was paying no attention to the Jester. 
She read Dieudonne’s unsigned note: 

“Midnight in the Chapel. The Sire’s wrath 
against me is already unbearable. I too 
must speak to thee of Arlette. I repeat, 
midnight in the Chapel.” 

Raimonde made no comment to Favaric about the 
note, but she said to him tenderly: 

“T do thank thee, kind and faithful friend. I 
owe thee more than I shall ever be able to repay. 


‘Forgive me for speaking to thee as I did this after- 


noon. My mind was in a turmoil, and my heart 
close to breaking.” 

At midnight the halls of the castle were inky in 
their blackness. Raimonde carried an unlit taper 
from the Tower, knowing every bend and turn in 
the way to the Chapel. She thought it best to have 
a light when she encountered the expected knight, 
but she had no need for it on the way. 

The perpetual Sanctuary Light showed with a 
faint red glow; before the Virgin’s altar there 
gleamed a misty blue glow. Raimonde knelt for a 
few moments in front of this altar. Then she rose 
and held the tip of the taper to the flame in the 
blue lamp. She genuflected and searched about her 
with the aid of her light. There was no one in the 
eerie Chapel, so she walked to the door. Coming 
down the wide hallway, with a torch held high was 
the expected knight, Martin Dieudonne. 

Raimonde held out to him the ring and chain, 
and before either of them had a chance to speak the 
silence was shattered by Hugh’s angry voice. 

“So this is the way you betray both my friendship 
and my love! You, Dieudonne, who claim to be my 
friend. And you, masquerader in men’s attire! Ad- 
venturess! Leave the castle of Valmondrois! Be- 
gone! both of you, and never let me see your faces 
again! Go!” 

Diendonne, holding fast to the ring which the 
troubadour had given him, faced Hugh. 

(To be continued) 
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All is not Art that Juries Find So 


An Interview with Father Thomas F. Coakley 


Jerome Palmer, O.S.B. 





HE accompanying sketch, 
according to the canons 
used in selecting paintings for 
a recent water-color exhibit in 
the Chicago Institute of Art, 





Thomas F. Coakley, D.D., of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, to ex- 
plain what he sees in the models 
submitted. Father Coakley has 
erected Sacred Heart Church in 








ought to have more than a fair 
chance of winning a blue ribbon. 
I would call it “Traffic” and ex- 
plain that the straight lines in- 
dicate the paths of passing autos in the course of 
an hour at a busy intersection. In case that would 
be too obvious to have any merit, I might change 
my explanation and show that you can break up 
these lines into segments and with the pieces spell 
out the word “Traffic.” Still too simple? Then I 
would ingeniously change the title of the picture 
and call it “Song” or “Napoleon” and the judges 
would have to admit that I have something there. 

If this sounds sarcastic 1 want to say that it is 
not half so sarcastic as the pictures displayed are 
insulting to our intelligence. No stretch of the 
imagination can ever make a splotch with a paint- 
brush, framed in gold, artistic. As boys we used 
to pour a large drop of ink into the fold of a sheet 
of paper, press the paper together, and see what 
shape the ink might take. That is the nearest 
thing I can think of to many of the Chicago water- 
colors. 

Well, I had my laugh and left the museum with- 
out even feeling angry. I was disappointed, of 
course. I even felt considerable pity for the ex- 
hibitors and for their judges. But when the papers 
began to carry pictures of the statues of Christ or 
models of them submitted in a contest for a place 
in our national capital, it was a different matter. 
One didn’t name the blotch of ink or the hair-line 
cow “Roosevelt.” But here someone had the au- 
dacity to call the gathering cloud “The Light of the 
World.” The figure of one model of three selected 
actually looks like a drunken acrobat picking him- 
self up from a fall. Of course, I am no artist and 
make no pretense to understanding the modern sur- 
realism or cubist art or any other vagary of what 
was once beautiful and inspiring, but now ridicu- 
lous and moronizing. So I am going to ask Father 


Traffic 


Pittsburgh, one of the finest 
Churches in Christendom, filled 
with masterpieces of sculpture, 
wood-carving, jeweled glass, 
metal work, and other allied arts. Familiar with 
works of art, both ancient and modern, in many 
countries, serving on Art Juries on frequent oc- 
casions, and closely associated with famous archi- 
tects, artists, and sculptors for two generations, Fa- 
ther Coakley’s opinion will be of interest to our 
readers. 

“TI presume, Father, you have seen the illustra- 
tions of the awards made by the Jury for the Statue 
of Christ, the Light of the World, to be erected in 
Washington?” 

“Yes, I am sorry I have.” 

Why sorry? 

For several reasons. None of the Sculptors seems 
to have kept in mind the essential theme of the 
competition. It was to be a Statue of Christ, not 
the Crucified, not the Resurrected, not the boy 
Christ, but Christ the Light of the World. Here is 
indeed a grandiose idea. But in working it out 
where is there any approach to the traditional con- 
ception of Christ? Where is there any hint of 
Light, or illumination of any kind? Where is 
there any suggestion of the world being illumi- 
nated? 

But of course you would not expect modern 
Sculptors to hold fast to traditional motives in a 
modern Sculpture competition. 

Why not? Is all the past wrong? Is the wisdom 
and the experience of the ages to be counted as 
nothing? 

Then you are opposed to anything new? 

Just the contrary. Every age artistically inter- 
prets the Catholic Faith in its own way. It is like 
the householder in the Gospel, who takes out of 
his treasure things both old and new. This is one 
of the startling things about the Catholic Church. 
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It has the uncanny gift of firmly holding on to the 
past, and all the while reaching out into the present 
and future, clinging tenaciously to the ancient 
things that are beautiful and good and true, and 
at the same time permitting Artists to take ad- 
vantage of all fresh and modern concepts not in 
conflict with the beautiful, the good and the true. 

What else do you object to in the finalist awards? 

One of the winning models recalls the traditional 
Statues of Julius Caesar. It is just like dozens of 
other sculptured figures of the Roman Emperors 
in the great galleries of Rome and elsewhere. Sure- 
ly this is a step backward to Pagan ideals. And as 
if this Pagan inspiration were not bad enough, the 
figure holds an open book with the utterly trite and 
a thousand times repeated Alpha and Omega found 
in endless mass production mechanical made statues 
and so called works of art. 

What about the other models? 

Another one was obviously inspired by the much 
disliked and repudiated Epstein, with a Pavlowa 
dancing motive thrown in for good measure. It is 
plumbing a new low in Sculpture to out-Epstein 
Epstein himself. The third model looks as if Christ 


were doing a Swan Dive, just like Sonia Henie in © 


“It Happens on Ice.” And yet these models have 
been selected by a Jury of Christians to represent 
the Redeemer of Mankind illuminating the darkened 
world. The Sculptors are bad enough, but the Jury 
is worse. 

But did you not, Father, openly advocate a 
couple of years ago a national Competition for this 
Statue? How does it come that you are rejecting 
the award of the Jury? 


For 30 years I have been writing and preaching 
on behalf of competitions for important works of 
Art. In fact I was the first to urge a national 
competition for this important Statue at Washing- 
ton, when the original publicity about it indicated 
that it was going to be given to a “firm of Sculp- 
tors” just as if it were a military tank from an 
assembly line. It is one thing to have a national 
competition and a competent Jury; but that carries 
no strict obligation on the part of the Jury to ac- 
cept unworthy work, as is the case here. 


It is your opinion, then, that the works sub- 
mitted have little artistic value? 

Precisely. All over the country angry and justi- 
fied cries of protest are being raised because these 
models are utterly unworthy from every point of 
view. They are unworthy of our Divine Lord. 
They are unworthy of the City of Washington 
which contains much superb sculpture. And the 
Catholic Church must never permit the enemies of 
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Religion, in the very Capitol of the Nation, to seize 
artistic supremacy. Why should we abdicate artis- 
tically, and see our chief glories relinquished to 
aliens? And finally, they are unworthy of the 
Catholic Church that not merely in times past, but 
at the present day, was and is the Mother of the 
Arts, Sculpture included. 

What then should the Jury have done in this 
case? 

Unquestionably they should have rejected all the 
models submitted as being beneath consideration, 
and have asked for a new competition, to which 
should be urged the entrance of famous Sculptors 
of a higher rank than those who submitted models 
in the present unfortunate competition. 

Could the Jury do that? 


Of course. The Pulitzer award frequently re- 
jects all contestants because they are not up to the 
standards required. This should have been done in 
the case of the Washington Statue. 

You don’t think much of expert Juries, then. 

Nobody does. Think of all the furore and dis- 
gust and complaints the international juries have 
always created in Pittsburgh when they announce 
their awards in the Carnegie Institute International 
every year. All idols have clay feet, and we have 
been worshipping at the shrine of experts too long. 
The trouble with the modern world is that we have 
trusted too much to experts, economic, military, 
artistic, and not enough to the common man. And 
the result is the frightful world chaos in which 
we find ourselves. In heaven’s name let us keep 
sane about Ecclesiastical Sculpture. 

Perhaps to depict Christ today is beyond the 
capacity of any living Sculptor. 

Nonsense. Countless superb Statues of Christ, 
no two alike, are being done every year in many 
parts of the world. I can recall magnificent ones 
in France, Belgium, Italy, Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, by living Sculptors 
whose work is a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 
These things are not hidden away in a corner; 
photographs of them are available in every Library 
in the land; but apparently they are unknown to 
the Sculptors of the Washington Statue. 

Then you still have some hope of obtaining a fine 
Statue of Christ at Washington? 

Surely; I’m always an optimist. The country 
will be given a very fine Statue if the Jury makes 
the contesting Sculptors labor very hard at their 
task, and refuses to accept careless, sloppy, kinder- 
garten work from them; and if, in addition, they 
have a Theologian stand at their elbow to prevent 
them from offending the intelligent and the devout. 
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On the merit of these models, three 
artists, Robert C. Koepnick, Su- 
zanne Nicolas, and George Kratina, 


were chosen to compete in designing a statue of Christ, the Light of the 


We:'4, for Washington, D. C. The selection was not everywhere a popular 


one as is evident from the protests appearing in newspapers, Catholic and 


secular, throughout the country. 
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A Woman's “Work 


Violet Marie O’Brien 


OHN MARTIN’S hair fell over his forehead 

each time he bent over to lace up the youngest 
boy’s shoes. He tried brushing it back with one 
hand and hanging onto the lace with the other, but 
Denis kept chanting in a whining voice, “It’s too 
tight Daddy, it’s too tight.” 

Another voice called from the bathroom, “Daddy 
I can’t reach the toothpaste.” At the same time 
he could smell the toast burning. He ran for the 
toaster and then into the bathroom to quiet the 
persistent voice of the second boy. 


The day had just started and here he was run-° 


ning around in a circle. After he got it down toa 
system it would be easy, he assured himself. Just 
now he was too upset by Mary’s abrupt departure. 


He saw her flushed face and large green eyes 
looking at him across their sun-drenched break- 
fast table—as if he were wrong. Her eyes always 
made him think of fresh green hills and quiet deep 
pools of water, but that morning they had looked 
like turbulent waters, with just a flash of fire in 
them, while she said in that soft voice of hers, 
“Darling I get tired taking care of the house and 
three boys. I need to get away for a change. Just 
to eat out would be heavenly.” 


He had looked at her across the table and an- 
swered in firm complacency, “Yes and I’d like to 
stay home for a change. I have enough going out 
all week. My mother—,” he had started, but Mary 
broke in angrily, “Yes, your mother and grand- 
mother were wonderful. I’ve heard that ever since 
we’ve been married. They had ten or twelve chil- 
dren and no conveniences. They never went out. 
They were wonderful all right.” She let loose with 
all the Irish in her eyes flashing a danger signal. 
She had been very close to tears. 

“Tf you’d use a little system and get things done 
around the house you could relax without going 
out,” he had gone on ignoring the danger signal. 

Mary had pursed well shaped lips into a straight, 
determined line; her voice cooled as she said in an 
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even tone, “All right, John. You're so systematic 


—suppose you take over for the weekend. I'll go 
and spend a couple of days with Aunt Katie. 
Half an hour later she had really gone. John 


was doing his best to get his three boys dressed 
and give them their breakfast. “Where’d Mommy 
go?” they asked with childish concern in their 
voices. 


She'll 
“You fellows must 
Dickie, you’re the 
How about clearing away the breakfast 


“Mommy’s just gone to see Aunt Katie. 
be back soon,” he assured them. 
help me clean up the house. 
oldest. 
dishes ?” 


Dickie nodded and manfully stuck out his chest 
to a generous five-year-old girth. 


“Pat, you take out the garbage and Denis pick 
up the trains and put them in your toy-box.” 


Pat grinned at his father with eyes very much 
like his mother’s. Denis trudged off on fat little 
legs with a serious, “Okay.” 


John mentally patted himself on the back. That 
was the way to handle them, a man’s way for 
handling boys. A woman was all right with girls. 
This was going to be easy. He wished Mary could 
see them now, then she’d know what system meant. 


He speculated for a moment, then hummed to 
himself. This was just the night to have four or 
five of the fellows over for a little game. He tele- 
phoned Tom and Jack. “Yeh, let the little woman 
take care of the children for the evening.” He gave 
the same advice to Ed and Albert. 


Searching the cupboard for something for eats 
in the evening he spotted rice. That’s what they’d 
have, good, hot Spanish rice with lots of chile— 
and a case of beer. He sang gay ditties to himself, 
like a small boy with adventurous plans. He put 
the rice on the stove, then got out the electric 
sweeper. 
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Afterwards, it seemed to him that it all started 
the moment he turned on the juice. A scream of 
horror filled the room and melted in with the steady 
hum of the sweeper, rising louder and shriller. 
Denis stood in a corner of the room, his eyes glued 
onto the sweeper in an hypnotic stare. John turned 
of the motor and attempted to soothe the 
frightened child. 


At the same time the doorbell rang, startling 
both of them with its jarring brrrrrrr. Denis kept 
erying softly while a magazine salesman explained 
the merits of a new buying opportunity. John 
tried to listen politely to the stranger and quiet 
Denis at the same time. He used soothing words 
to both, but suddenly realized he had an armful of 
magazines and a pencil in his hand about to sign 
on the dotted line. 


“No, no, I don’t want to—” he began weakly, but 
r.ver finished the sentence. 


Dickie came bursting into the room yelling, 
“Daddy! Pat’s caught in a tree and can’t get 
down. Hurry, Daddy!” 


The salesman stuck the slip of paper in John’s 
face. “Sign right here. It won’t take a second.” 


John signed, dumped the magazines and Denis 
in a heap on the floor and started out the door in 
the direction of Pat’s cries which he now plainly 
heard. 

He saw his second child high in a castor bean 
tree, his legs caught in a fork of its branches, his 
head hanging earthwards and getting more crimson 
every second. “Just a moment, son. I’m coming,” 
John shouted. Pat let out louder wails at the sight 
of his parent. 


John put his right foot into a fork and tried 
to get a hold to take a step upwards, but his left 
foot just would not leave the ground. He switched 
feet and managed to make a first step up. The next 
few were easier. Then he came face to face with 
a limb which stuck out directly in front of him. 


“How in the world did that child—get—around 
it?” he puffed to himself. He was already out of 
breath. He took an arm grip on the branch, but 
his legs fell clear of the tree, weighing him down 
and pulling his arms from their sockets. 

Denis stood at the foot of the tree crying, “Come 
down, Daddy. Come down.” 

“Swing your legs around the limb, Daddy! Swing 
‘em around!” Dickie yelled over Denis’s advice— 
which had sounded pretty practical at the moment. 

He did as Dickie directed, swung his feet around 
the limb and found himself in much the same posi- 
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tion as Pat. The blue sky stared down at him while 
the ground swelled and rolled below him. The blood 
rushed to his head with a roaring sound and merged 
with the advice being offered from below. Then 
there was an ear-splitting crash and the limb gave 
way. John saw the ground rushing up to meet him; 
then there was an explosion and, for a second, a 
deadening quiet. 


“Did you get hurt, Daddy?” Pat stood looking 
down at his father with deep concern on his face. 
He stood on the ground! 


John mustered all the dignity he could to offset 
his present position. “No, no, I’m not hurt. But 
how in Heaven’s name did you get down?” 


“I got my foot out and slid down the branch. 
See? I scratched my leg and didn’t even cry.” He 
lifted a torn pants leg and proudly displayed a red 
trickle coursing its way down a dirty calf. 


John sighed. “Come on, all of you,” he said. 
“T’ll put some medicine on your leg, Pat.” He 
tried to speak calmly. 


As he entered the kitchen he knew something was 
wrong. The rice was burning! He could smell it. 
The sight of it boiling over like a mountain of 
snow, spreading itself over the stove and onto the 
floor astounded him for a moment and then without 
thinking he grasped the hot pan and with a yell of 
pain dropped it into the sink. With one hand burn- 
ing like fire itself he managed to gather up most 
of the rice with the other. It filled two saucepans, 
a cup and a soup bowl. 


He sat the children down for lunch. It was still 
early, but he felt that after lunch he could get 
everything in order again. His back ached; his 
head throbbed; the nerves up and down his spine 
fought viciously with one another. 


He had often heard Mary say that the afternoons 
were the easiest. Denis would take a nap and the 
two older boys would play out in the back yard. 
While he contemplated the peaceful later hours the 
doorbell rang again. 


As soon as he opened the door a soap salesman 
started to talk as fast as he could. “But, but—” 
John’s voice was lost in a barrage of words which 
the salesman threw at him. 


“Thank you, sir,” the man said, and John found 
himself with three bars of face soap, two samples 
of washing powder, a tooth brush—thrown in if 
he wouldn’t mention it to his neighbors—and 
seventy-five cents less in his pocket. Before he 
could straighten his mind out as to method he had ° 
been coerced into this new purchase. 
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Suddenly there broke into his consciousness that 
an argument which had begun with just one word 
had built up into a free-for-all in the kitchen. He 
rushed out there and found Pat under the table 
trying to retrieve his spoon and at the same time 
yelling at Dickie, who was nonchalantly doing his 
best to cover it with one foot and kick Pat with 
the other. Denis was crying all on his own while 
an overturned glass emptied its contents into his 
lap and trickled down his leg. 


John opened his mouth to yell at them, then 
closed it tight. He would control himself and be 
cool and systematic in this situation. He sat them 
as far apart as it was possible to in the small 
kitchen and they finished their lunch in silence. 


A half hour later he flopped on the davenport with 
a sigh of relief. Denis was in bed and the other 
two were in the back yard playing. He had solved 
the problem. Put them in their places as he did the 
papers in the office. File them away and keep every- 
thing in order. 


His confidence in himself began to return. “Yes,” 
he said to himself, “I can handle it now.” He was 
still a bit shaken from the morning’s conflicts, but 
assured himself that everything was under control 
now. 


The important issues didn’t stay in the file case 
for long. Denis came toddling out very much 
awake and said, “Daddy, I want a dwink.” 


John followed his child into the kitchen. Denis 
took just one sip of the water and looked around the 
room, a wandering glitter in his eye. “Want a 
piece of bwead, too,” he chanted. 


“Listen here, young man, you just ate,” John re- 
minded’ him. 


“I’m wungry,” Denis said simply. 


Dickie and Pat came into the kitchen. “We want 
a piece, too,” they chorused. John sighed. It was 
easier to give in than to argue. He had buttered 
one piece of bread when the phone rang. 


“Hello,” he said into the mouthpiece politely. 
“No, I’m sorry, but Mary isn’t home. No, I don’t 
know when she will be back.” 


As he hung up the receiver bedlam broke loose 
in the kitchen. “It’s mine! No, it’s mine! Daddy 
fixed mine first!” John reached the scene just in 
time to see Denis slowly pour his glass of water 
over the other two who were scuffling on the floor, 
the bread strewn between them in tiny, broken bits. 


John held his head for a moment then roughly 
picked up the two culprits by the napes of their 
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necks and scooted them out the door with a re- 
sounding spank. Then he picked up Denis and 
administered the same on his little behind and put 
him back to bed. 


Afterwards his conscience bothered him. He 
shouldn’t have lost his temper. He had never 
spanked them before. It seemed that they never 
needed it, or perhaps Mary took care of that part 
of their bringing-up. 


He half-heartedly started on the dishes, wonder- 
ing how so many could get dirty in such a short 
time. They had accumulated so that the sink was 
piled high, almost to the window sill—and he had 
to admit to himself that he was worn out, physical- 
ly and mentally. The fact that the boys were 
coming over tonight was developing into a chore 
more than a pleasure. 


All through the dish-washing he cursed between 
his teeth, for every time he submerged his burnt 
hand into the hot water it seared deeper into his 
flesh. He debated pro and con on the game tonight, 
then made up his mind in a split second and went 
to the phone. He dialed a number and said, “Hello, 
Tom? This is John. I’m not feeling well .... 
Guess I’ll have to call off the game tonight.” Then 
as an afterthought, “Take the little woman out for 
a change, why don’t you?” He hung up before the 
other party had a chance to utter more than a sur- 
prised, “Huh?” He called the other three fellows 
and felt very much relieved. 


He tip-toed to the bedroom to see if Denis had 
gone to sleep, only to find him wide awake, his big 
blue eyes still swimming in tears from the spank- 
ing. 

“Rub my tummy, Daddy,” he pleaded sleepily. 
John’s throat filled with a lump as he lay down 
beside him. ' 


As Denis put fat little arms around his neck he 
felt a welling, tender love for these boys of his. 
They were so cute and wonderful and then again— 
He shut out the thoughts of the other times. 


—He dosed off—(He was climbing a tree and all the 
neighbors were yelling at him. A salesman kept 
talking from his seat on a limb of the tree, “You 
can’t beat this bargain———” All the while he was 
pouring rice, which was growing into a mountain.) 
He groaned aloud. The phone was ringing, he could 
hear it in his sleep but he couldn’t wake up. Finally 
dragging himself from the bed he sleepily reached 
it, but the party had already left the line. 


Suddenly he realized that Denis hadn’t been in 
bed when he awoke. He looked everywhere but the 
child was nowhere to be found. The certainty that 
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the house was empty alarmed him, but he silently 
convinced himself that Denis must have gone out 
with the other boys. 


Dickie and Pat were still playing in the back- 
yard and hadn’t seen Denis. “We'll help you find 
him Daddy,” they offered. 


Down one street and up the other they looked, 
asking neighbors and strangers on the street. John 
really began to worry. How long had the child 
been gone? Where would he go? he frantically 
asked himself. Denis seemed to have melted into 
thin air. Dickie and Pat sensed John’s anxiety and 
took his hand silently in their effort to reassure him 
that they would find him. 


“Come on boys, let’s call the police; maybe they 
have found him.” Mary would never forgive him if 
anything happened to her ‘Baby.’ “Oh God, please 
keep him safe,” he whispered. 


Just as they reached the house they saw Denis 
coming across the vacant lot, his curly head barely 
showing above the tall grass. “Can’t find Mommy,” 
he kept repeating in answer to his father’s ques- 
tioning. 


John almost collapsed with relief. He ushered 
them all into the bedroom and dared them to leave 
the room. 


He stretched out on the davenport with a wet 
towel over his forehead and closed his eyes. What 
a day and one more to go! He groaned. A few 
minutes later he felt a cool hand on his face. “Dar- 
ling are you very sick?” « familiar voice murmured 
into his ear. 


John opened his eyes. “Mary, where did you come 
from?” he asked weakly. 


“IT saw Tom down town and he said that you 
weren’t feeling well. That you had called off a 
poker game. Then I tried to get you on the phone 
and you didn’t answer.” There was genuine con- 
cern on her pretty face. “I got worried and came 
right home. Are the children all right?” 


John nodded. 
“Have you had anything to eat?” 
“No.” 


“Is there anything in the house to eat?” she 
questioned. 


Mary asked. 


John closed his eyes again. 


“Just some rice I cooked,” he said in a low voice. 


Mary went toward the kitchen. John saw her, 
out of the corner of his eye, give the disordered 
room a glance. She said nothing. He could hear 
her light laughter from the kitchen. “I'll say you 


have some rice. Enough to feed the army and 


navy.” 


“Well I figured a cup apiece for the four of us, 
but it got more and more as it cooked,” he said 
sheepishly. 


Sitting down beside him she said in a soothing 
voice, “Don’t worry dear, I’ll fix you something.” 


The three boys came out from the bedroom and 
clambered all over ther mother. “What’s the 
matter with Daddy? Is he sick?” the eldest asked. 


“You climbed a tree today, didn’t you Daddy?” 
Pat said with pride in his voice for his parent. 


“The twee bwoke and Daddy fellded,” Denis added 
seriously. 


John closed his eyes; a frown engulfed his tired 
face. “All right children, run along and wash your 
hands and faces for dinner,” Mary ordered her 
brood out. 


Something clicked in John’s mind. He had seen 
Mary order them around, care for them, and keep 
things in smooth running order. He had never 
realized it was a job well done. 


The doorbell rang. John tensed himself for a 
moment and then relaxed. Mary was here to 
answer it. He heard her say pleasantly, “No thank 
you, I’m not interested.” Then she closed the door 
firmly. Again he realized there was another ac- 
complishment, as his eyes wandered over the soap 
powders, magazines and toothbrush he had accumu- 
lated during the day. 


He stood up. His strength was quickly returning 
now that the responsibility of the household was 
off his shoulders. He put his arms around Mary 
and whispered, “Darling, you’re wonderful. Let’s 
get some one to take care of the children and we’ll 
go out.” 


Mary pushed him firmly but gently onto the 
davenport again. “We'll do no such thing. You’re 
sick and we’re going to stay right here.” 

“But, Mary, I feel better. 
pleaded. 


Mary shook her head. We stay home.” 


“But, darling, you need the change,” he per- 
sisted. 

“Not now I don’t,” Mary impishly contradicted 
him. 

“But, darling—,” John hesitated “—I need the 
change.” 


I want to go out,” he 


“Nope. 


“Okay. That’s more like it,” Mary said, smiling 
at him with a knowing glint in her eye. 
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An Old Mission Helper Speaks 


Albert Kleber, 0.S.B. 


HE rapidly growing 

and comparatively 
flourishing missions 
among the Sioux Indians 
of the Dakotas today are 
likely to be regarded by 
some of us without a 
thought of the great 
hardships that met the 
pioneers in that terri- 
tory. It was in 1876 that 
Martin Marty, the first 
abbot of St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey, made a beginning 
to the work of Chris- 
tianizing and educating 
our native Americans in 
the vast Dakota Terri- 
tory. Before long a 
number of Fathers and 
Brothers of the Abbey 
joined their Abbot, and 
it has ever since been the 
pride of the monks to 
point to the developments and the building in both 
North and South Dakota, despite tornado, fire, and 
drouth, and to the thoroughly Catholic training of 
the Indians resulting from the trials and depriva- 
tions of the early missionaries. 


Some of those pioneers are still living, and though 
advanced age has made them reluctant to speak of 
their heroic deeds, now and then with a little coax- 
ing it is possible to get from them a story that is a 
thriller. Such a story I recently heard from the 
lips of a veteran missionary, Brother Philip Ket- 
terer, O.S.B., now past his eighty-fifth birthday, 
yet still hale and hearty—and busy. I shall try 
to pass on his narrative in his own words as nearly 
as I can. The “Father Jerome” he speaks of is 
Father Jerome Hunt, one of the most memorable 
of the Indian missionaries, having labored among 
them for forty-six years before going to his reward 
in 1923. 
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Brother Philip Ketterer, 0.S.B. 


“In 1881,” narrated 
Brother Philip, “Father 
Jerome and I were sta- 
tioned at St. Benedict's 
mission school, the so- 
called Farm School, on the 
right bank of the Mis- 
souri River, eighteen 
miles south of Standing 
Rock Agency and mission. 

“Tt was on Easter Mon- 
day that Father Jerome 
told me to hitch up the 
little spring wagon. We 
were to drive up to the 
Agency on business, 
which included getting 
food and clothing, ra- 
tioned by the government 
agent. 

“Our trip to the Agency 
was pleasant. It was a 
sunny day, and spring 
had got the best even of 
a grim Dakota winter, though it was cold enough 
for Father Jerome to put on his fur overcoat. 

“About seven and a half miles from Standing 
Rock we came to Battle Creek. The creek was fed 
by a strong spring further up in the hills. This 
spring flowed winter and summer, so that the creek 
was never completely dry. This flow of water, to- 
gether with that of occasional rains and spring 
thaws, had cut a channel about fourteen feet deep 
and thirty feet wide. The water was ordinarily 
not deep, and the only difficulty in crossing was to 
get down on the near side and up on the far side 
of the banks. These were negotiated by a narrow 
road of a sort, cut slantingly along either side of 
the banks. But in winter some of the water from 
the spring froze as it flowed on, thus increasing 
the bulk of ice so that it just about filled the 
channel; the rest flowed off underneath the ice. 


“But as soon as the weather got warmer, much 
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of the water flowed off over the ice, in which the 
current of the warmer spring water soon cut a 
shallow channel about the middle of the creek. We 
drove straight across the frozen creek, and that 
with ease. 

“We had a pleasant visit at the Agency, where 
we took care of our business, especially of loading 
the small wagon with provisions of food and cloth- 
ing. 

“During the night following, it rained heavily. 
For that reason we decided to start back to our mis- 
sion school at a convenient hour on the following 
day, before the force of the rain water coming from 
the western hills would break the ice in the creek 
and fill the channel with water. We were on our 
way at about ten o’clock. 


“Arriving at Battle Creek, we saw that there 
was a good deal of water rushing in a wide stream 
through the middle of the channel, but a strip of 
solid ice was still visible 
along the near and far 
bank; even this strip 
was covered by the water, 
though not deeply. Fa- 
ther Jerome, being of the 
opinion that there was 
still a bridge of ice, 
which, he thought, had 
merely sunk somewhat 
under the impact of the 
flood waters, told me that 
as soon as the mules got 
to the edge of the water 
I should give them the 
whip to make them cross 
quickly. He himself went 
back to the provisions 
in the wagon box. I, of 
course, stayed on the 
driver’s seat. I drove the 
mules down the very short 
piece of sloping road to 
the ice, then gave them 
the whip. They started 
forward with a _ bound 
and in the next moment 
disappeared in the whirl- 
ing waters, pulling the 
wagon after them. The 
force of the rushing rain 
water had cut clear 
through the thick ice, 
leaving only the deceptive 
strip to either side. 





Indispensable to the missionary are the Sisters, that 
who like their religious brethren are glad to face 
the privations and hardships of the Lord’s vineyard 
to bring the lessons of religion to the little ones. 
The force of their good example and gentle ways 
on the rougher habits of the Indians cannot be 
weighed. The Benedictine Sister pictured above with 
Tommy is Sister Mary Anne, who has spent many 
years assisting the priests and brothers in Dakota. 
The Grey Nuns, the Blessed Sacrament Nuns, the 
Benedictine Nuns, and more recently a new sister- 
hood founded for the native Indian girls, have proved 
invaluable in training and christianizing the Indian. 


“Since one of the front wheels went over the 
submerged edge of the ice before the other, that 
side of the wagon went down first, throwing Father 
Jerome and all our provisions into the icy stream. 
I, too, was thrown clear of the wagon, and I found 
myself struggling in the water, yet holding on to 
the lines. That was my luck. After a moment the 
mules emerged from the deep and pawed their way 
straight up the very steep opposite bank, pulling 
the wagon and me after them. To the present 
day I cannot understand how the mules could 
climb up that steep and slippery bank. Nor did 
the mules stop to see how they had done it. Up on 
the bank the lines slipped from my hands as the 
still frightened animals raced off with the wagon. 
though the impact of the drop into the deep had 
lifted the wagon box and had crashed the bottom 
of it over one of the back wheels, which then pro- 
jected through the bottom of the wagon bed. 

“Upon picking myself 
up, my first thought was 
of Father Jerome. I saw 
him struggling in the 
water, but near the other 
side of the creek. He 
eventually succeeded in 
catching hold of the ledge 
of ice near that bank, but 
on account of the slick- 
ness of the ice and the 
weight of the cumber- 
some fur coat he could 
not pull himself up on the 
ledge. I called to ask if 
I could be of any help, 
but he told me to look 
after the team. He then 
worked himself carefully 
downstream to where he 
saw a clump of brush- 
wood overhanging’ the 
bank. There he managed 
to lift himself out of the 
water. 

“Much further down 
side of the creek 
there were several cabins 
occupied by Indians. He 
told me that he would go 
there to dry his clothing 
and then return to the 
Agency; I should try to 
catch the mules and then 
return to the mission. 
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“My two mules meanwhile were dashing across 
the country with the crippled wagon jolting after 
them. Hindered by my wet clothing, I took up the 
unequal race. But when the mules, having run 
about two miles, reached the outskirts of some 
woods, they suddenly veered about and ran toward 
me. Thoroughly exhausted and still frightened, 
they stopped just in front of me. 


“TI examined the harness and found it still intact, 
lifted the wagon bed back into place, and returned 
to the mission—minus the provisions and Father 
Jerome.” 


At this point in his narrative I remarked to 
Brother Philip that it was very good of those two 
mules to turn back and look for their lost Brother. 


“Well,” laughed Brother Philip, “you see the 
pagan Indians used those woods as a burial place— 
not by digging graves, but as was their custom, by 
tying the corpses, wrapped in blankets or hides, 
into the lower forks formed by limbs and trunks 
of trees or on scaffolding constructed with sap- 
lings—and skeletons were dangling all around from 
trees and were even lying here and there on the 
ground. When the mules saw those skeletons, they 
were right glad to come back to me.” 
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How do You Enjoy Catholicism ? 


Leslie E, Dunkin 


OW ARE you enjoying Catholicism? Some 

might consider this an irrelevant question. 
Others might consider it irreverent. However, it 
is neither. Have you caught the helpful spirit of 
Catholicism so you really enjoy the expression of 
your faith and Catholicism reaching out from your 
life? Or are you a ball-and-chain Catholic? 

Converts seem to enjoy Catholicism more than 
does the average life-long Catholic. Too often the 
latter seems to take it all so much for granted that 
the expression of his faith becomes a mechanical 
habit with a limiting unpleasant restraint. How- 
ever, converts have a tendency too to rise to a high 
point of interest in the early part of their new ex- 
perience and then as time passes even their enjoy- 
ment of Catholicism seems to settle to a lower 
level—lower than the first height. 

The first time at the Communion rail has its en- 
joyment for the Catholic individual—whether a 
convert or a life-long member of the Church. The 
midnight Christmas Eve Mass has its thrill of en- 
joyment, also the Good-Friday service, the Easter 
Mass, and other important religious experiences. 
Michael A. Morrissey tells of the thrill from seeing 
6,000 members of the Police Holy Name Society of 
New York City attending Mass at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. Various thrills of enjoyment await the 
Catholic in the expression of his faith and living, 
but only a few of them measure up to the Big Thrill. 
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The Big Thrill 


A big thrill of enjoyment—if not the greatest of 
all of them—comes to the Catholic person, when he 
sees another person go to the Communion rail for 
the first time. This is true especially if this ex- 
perience is the direct or indirect result of the per- 
sonal interest and activity of this pleased Catholic 
worker. This thrill is much finer than that which 
comes from gaining a recognized advantage over 
somebody else in a friendly discussion of 
Catholicism. 


Three advantages are gained for himself by the 
Catholic who has helped to win his friend to the 
Catholic faith, although he has had little or no 
thought of what blessings might be brought to him- 
self. 


In the first place, he has a better living under- 
standing of Catholicism. Anybody who has been a 
pupil and later a teacher, instructor or director, will 
testify that the teacher learns more about the sub- 
ject in question while teaching than while being a 
pupil. This Catholic individual will gain an in- 
creased knowledge and understanding of Catho- 
licism, while his friend is coming to the point of 
deciding to start the catechism instructions with 
the Priest and also during the period of the in- 
structions. Those informal but sincere questions 
and talks together mean much to both. 
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Wrinkles 


Don’t be afraid of years. 
Each should denote the giving 
Of happiness naught can destroy. 


Don’t be ashamed of wrinkles. 


Each should reflect rich living 
And record unending joy. 


Martha M. Boutwell 





In the second place, the Catholic worker has a 
greater faith in prayer, Catholic effort, and the 
Catholic Church, as a result of this personal vic- 
tory in the life of his friend. 


In the third place, the pleased Catholic catches 
a challenging vision of more and greater work to 
be done, to gain still others for the Catholic faith 
and the Catholic Church. 


What Has Been Done? 


The thorough instruction in the catechism under 
the guidance of the Priest, assures the inquiring 
friend a valuable preparation. This task is for the 
Priest, but this does not excuse the Catholic in- 
dividual from taking an active part in reaching 
out for others for the faith and the Church. 


All too often, Catholics are satisfied with living 
their own lives religiously and with letting the 
Priest and his Religious Assistants take care of all 
the efforts to reach non-Catholics. When a Con- 
vert enjoys Catholicism so thoroughly he is ready 
and eager to share it with his non-Catholic friends, 
quite frequently the older Catholics,—especially the 
life-long members—will smile and think to them- 
selves, if not say openly, “He’s now in the Church. 
He'll soon settle down to the regular stride of 
Catholic living.” 


Many non-Catholics are not reached for Catho- 
licism and many Catholics miss the big thrill of 
reaching their non-Catholic friends for the Catho- 
lic Church. The Priests can not do all of it. They 
lack the daily contacts that Catholic laymen have 
with these people. 


Two situations exist among many of the Catholic 
laymen, who have an interest in reaching non- 
Catholic friends: (1) They do not know what to 


do; or (2) They think they can’t do anything about 
it or are afraid to do it. They think this is for 
Priests and Religious Assistants, and have not en- 
deavored to find what can be done. They think such 
efforts will be a stepping-stone toward some Re- 
ligious Order for themselves, and they personally 
do not have any desire for this. 


What Can Be Done? 


Much can be done by the Catholic layman toward 
enjoying the “Big Thrill” of Catholicism from 
reaching non-Catholic friends for the Catholic faith 
and Church. Militant action can be taken toward 
this end as individual Catholics or as a group think- 
ing and working together. 


Catholic Convert Crusaders are needed and have 
a work to do today. Heroic, faithful and well- 
prepared Knights from among Catholic laymen have 
quests, as thrilling and as important as any in olden 
times for the Holy Grail. Each Catholic, young or 
old, man or woman, should look upon himself as a 
militant crusader for his faith and Church to gain 
non-Catholics. Priests and Religious Assistants 
will welcome such sincere efforts by individuals or 
groups. 


Such crusading makes use of faithful Catholic 
living, frequency at Mass including the Communion 
rail, prayers, well-chosen and well-used Catholic 
literature, Catholic information expressed when ef- 
fective, and many other spiritual aids. Such cru- 
sading calls for more than mere talk and discussion. 
Action is needed by individuals and by groups, ac- 
tion that is well planned and well prepared. When 
this is done, Catholicism will bring greater enjoy- 
ment for them and their friends, so they too can 
reach out for still others. 





«Mother 


What six letter word 
Holds courage and love 
And beauty that comes 
From Heaven above? 
What word is sweeter 
Than any other?— 
Why, it’s really simple; 
That word is mother. 


Martha M. Boutwell 
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Hints for the Home 


Clare Hampton 


Choosing a Name for Baby 


ARD on the heels of the end- 

less marriage license list in 

the daily papers, comes the 
list of births, and countless tiny 
souls are daily arriving, to take the 
place o fthose lost in the war, to 
serve their time on the proving- 
ground here below, and then to fill 
the thrones left vacant by the fallen 
angels. About the fourth or fifth 
day after birth, the doctor comes 
and takes down the name chosen for 
the baby, so that the record may be 
sent to the City Hall for registra- 
tion. 

The choosing of a name is im- 
portant; first of all, it is something 
by which the child will be identified 
all the rest of his life, and for that 
reasen, it should be euphonious, 
harmonize with the last name, and 
above all, be a Catholic name—the 
name of some saint. The custom of 
a generation or so ago was a devout 
one—the saint whose feast day was 
nearest the date of birth was chosen 
for the child. Nowadays, however, 


EARLY everyone love to feel 

that in buying some article 

he has obtained a bargain— 
that is to say, he obtained it for 
less than its usual price. But how 
are we to know when a bargain IS 
a bargain? Take Dollar Day in 
many of our department stores; 
sometimes it does happen that on 
such days, articles are grouped to- 
gether, a certain number for a dol- 
lar, and in buying this quantity one 
does save a few cents on each ar- 
ticle, whereas in buying only one, 
the price was higher. On the other 
hand, cases have been noted, where 
articles of merchandise which had 
been on sale on regular days, were 
less than a dollar, on Dollar Day 
they were advanced to a dollar, and 
yard goods and group articles at 
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the tendency is toward more fancy, 
showy names, and sometimes, in 
choosing a fine, high-sounding name, 
saint names are entirely lost sight 
of. Catholic priests, as a rule, insist 
that at least one name shall be that 
of a saint when they baptize a child. 

Name styles change just as other 
styles do, and during one generation 
one may have an epidemic of Rose- 
mary’s, Celeste’s and Gloria’s among 
the girls, and Virgil’s, Adrian’s and 
Donald’s among the boys, while in 
the next generation, some other 
name or names may be in great 
favor. Sometimes, a name which 
seems appropriate while a child is 
small, is incongruous for a grown 
man, and the same with a girl. Some 
mothers like to name their sons after 
their own maiden name; this is per- 
missible if a saint’s name is added, 
either before or after the mother’s 
family name. Some mothers have 
even geen known to name a girl 
after their maiden name, such as 
“Allison,” (Allis) and “Pembroke” 


What is a Bargain 


so many for a dollar, were likewise 
advanced over the price charged on 
ordinary days. 

As a general rule, people do not 
get any more than they pay for; 
very often, articles purchased at a 
very low price are inferior in quali- 
ty, and before buying them, one 
should compare them carefully with 
the higher-priced goods and try to 
see wherein their initial cheapness 
might be a loss later on because the 
article will deteriorate in a short 
while and necessitate another pur- 
chase. By purchasing two inferior 
articles the price is really higher 
than i fone good article had been 
purchased in the first place. 

However, shrewd buyers know 
that there are certain stores which 
operate on very small profits, or 
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(Pam). 

Two generations ago, no family 
was without its Mary and Anna or 
John and Joseph, and good old 
study names they were, too, and if 
there were more arrivals in the 
family, there was always a Frank, 
Edward, Jim and William, an Eliza- 
beth, Agnes, Emma, or some other 
plain, down-to-earth name which has 
withstood the stress of time, yet is 
always appropriate and always 
beautiful. In those days, too, nick- 
names were in vogue, and Mary be- 
came “Mamie,” Anna “Annie,” 
Agnes “Aggie,” Elizabeth “Lizzie”; 
the boys’ names were shortened to 
Jack, Joe, Ed. Jim, Bill, ete., and 
it seemed no one called anyone by 
his proper name, so much so that 
one girl who had always been called 
“Emmie” did not know that her 
proper baptismal name was 
“Amelia” until she was quite cold. 
Today we call our children by beau- 
tiful, dignified names, and dispense 
with nicknames. 


else have a very low overhead, do 
most of the work themselves, and 
avoid the leaks and losses resulting 
when one depends entirely upon 
hired help. It is true, too, that some 
stores have certain items advertised 
at a price which means a loss to 
themselves, but they are willing to 
take this since it brings many cus- 
tomers to the store, and these pur- 
chase other items besides the 
specials, which makes up for the 
loss. 

Sometimes a lower price is made 
possible by the failure of some other 
store, either in or out of town; the 
entire stock is bought, and priced 
very low, to bring customers. Those 
who know prices and materials can 
soon tell whether the bargain is 
genuine or not. Sometimes at a fire 
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sale or bankrupt sale, items slightly 


soiled, water-soaked, or smoke- 
stained are thrown on a pile and sell 
for about one-tenth of their real 
value. When cleaned or laundered, 


these articles often turn out to be 
real bargains. But some stores have 
a habit of having fire and bankrupt 
sales, and they make these the oc- 
casion to dump all of their old, un- 


dispesable merchandise on the coun- 
ters just to bring customers, while 
their regular, good merchandise re- 
mains at the same price or maybe a 
little higher! 


Dyeing Clothing at Home 


OW THAT we must conserve 

tires, gasoline, sugar, hats, 

clothes, shoes, the question 
often comes up on cleaning out a 
closet or wardrobe—what to do with 
this dress or that jacket or those 
chartreuse gloves or the old rose 
sweather that has faded under the 
arms. The material is still strong 
and solid, but the color has become 
faded and the garment no longer 
has a good appearance. Home dye- 
ing is the solution for making 
clothes last longer and still be 
stylish. It is very easy to dye at 
home if directions are followed ex- 
actly, and the whole operation takes 
about a half hour or so—that is, 
clothes must usually boil about a 
half hour in the dye bath. 

First they must be washed 
thoroughly in soap and water and 
rinsed until all soap has been re- 
moved. Light shades may be dyed 
darker colors, but dark colors can- 
not be dyed lighter shades, unless 
boiled first in color-remover. Even 
in that case, however, the color can- 
not alWays be removed satisfactorily 
enough to dye a garment in a pastel 
shade, for instance. It is always 
safer to dye an article a darker 
shade than it was formerly if suc- 
cess is to be achieved. A darker 
color will always dye well over a 
lighter shade. 

Directions on the package tell us 
to weigh the article first and then 
gives the number of pounds of ma- 
terial the dye in the package will 
handle. If there are no scales at 
hand, it is safe to make the amount 
of dye that will permit the garment 
to be moved about freely in an 
enamel pan without crowding. A 
stick should be provided so the ma- 
terial may be constantly stirred and 
moved about while the dye is boil- 
ing. For a dark color, it is usually 
best to use the contents of one pack- 
age first, boil the required length of 
time, allow to cool according to di- 
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rections, or rinse in cold running 
water, as the case may be, and allow 
the garment to dry so that the color 
may be determined. Usually it has 








My Dream 


I dreamed that I stood in the Garden 
When Jesus came in, alone; 

On His Face such a look of sadness 
As He knelt beside a stone. 

Then He prayed—“Oh My Father, 
Let this Chalice pass from Me, 
But not, if You would rather, 

Let Thy Will accomplished be.” 


“But Oh, My Father Eternal, 
Thy Will, not Mine be done, 
For Thy Will, it is Supernal 
To Thine only Begotten Son.” 


The nightingale hushed her singing, 

The even’ breeze sighed and was 
still, 

Then I could hear the faint winging 

As of Angels, from over the hill. 

The God-Man knelt there in anguish, 

From His pores, red sweat drops 
fell; 

He suffered that we might not lan- 
guish 

Forever and ever, in hell. 


A gentle sighing, near me 

Caused me to turn my head, 

There reclined the chosen Three, 
Sleeping as though they were dead. 


I heard the moans of my Savior, 
As the bloody sweat poured down 
From His Face and all His Members 
And sank in the thirsty ground. 
Then a light that was blinding, 
Shone upon Him from above; 

In it an Angel descended, 

And ministered to Him, with love. 


From this wonderful 
aroused me; 

My head, it was racked with pain; 

I thought of the wounds of my 
Savior 

And offered to Him, with this aim: 

That all of my pains and my sor- 


dream, I 


rows, 
Might to Him, freely be given 
That a glorious, bright tomorrow 
Bring all pardoned sinners to 
Heaven. 
—Hope 
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a washed-out look, and a second im- 
mersion in a new package of dye is 
necessary to bring it to the proper 
shade. 

The most important thing to re- 
member is, to have the dye boiling 
first, stir long and well so all the 
particles are dissolved, and then 
have the garment washed and wet, 
ready to immerse in the dye bath. 
Turn the fire down so that the water 
is not boiling when immersing the 
garment, and try to get all parts of 
it in at once, so that one part may 
not be darker than the other. Then 
turn up the fire and stir every 
minute or two, or some parts will be 
darker. Stirring constantly is best, 
if one has the time to remain right 
with the job. 

If the vessel is too small and the 
garment must be crowded together, 
the dye job will be spotty and un- 
satisfactory. An enamel dish pan 
will do if the garment is not too 
large. The color will always appear 
darker while wet, so it is best to dry 
the article first so the real color may 
be determined. In the case of black, 
care must be taken to keep the ma- 
terial in the dye bath at the proper 
temperature for the full length of 
time, or the color will not be even. 
Usually when dying an article black, 
it must be allowed to cool in the dye 
bath, unless it is made of silk, when 
it must be lifted out and placed 
under running water until it runs 
clear of dye when squeezed. 

When too much dye has been used, 
the material when dry will have a 
bronzy color in uneven spots. To 
remedy this, wash the article in 
warm soapsuds, and if this does not 
remove the bronzy color, boil a few 
minutes in clear water, then rinse 
and dry. When stirring with a 
stick, the material should be turned 
about so that the bottom part may 
come on top and vice versa; if this 
is continued for the full half hour, 
the dye job will be successful. 
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Meditorials 


Some people always see the wrong 
side of a thing first, and their 
tongues leap to an immediate attack. 


If you wish to discover how ex- 
perts handled their worries, difficul- 
ties, vexations, and annoyances, read 
the biographies of the Saints. 


If a home or a nation is to be a 
success, every individual in it must 
bear his share of the burden and 
responsibility just as in a building 
every brick and beam must bear its 
share of weight. 


The kick-off is easy; but to carry 
through to the goal is what counts. 


It takes more than wisdom to 
make a Saint out of a sage. Let the 
“wise guys” remember Solomon. 


A glutton is literally a “stuffed 
shirt.” 


One’s safest anchor in a stormy 
sea is one’s ideals. Don’t be “prac- 
tical” and toss them overboard. 


When you think that everyone is 
against you, it is time to make a 
complete check-up on yourself. 


Paschal Boland, O.S.B. 


We so often make mountains out 
of a clod of dirt that could be 
pressed down with a determined foot. 


A boaster is a booster for oneself. 


Cast the seed of good example 
wherever you go for some of it will 
fall on good ground and bear fruit 
a hundred-fold. 


To learn a virtue is not enough; 
we must practice it continually. 
Parrots do not become Saints! 


A modern heresy is to condone sin 
when it means another rung in the 
social ladder to one who prefers 
Emily Post to the Ten Command- 
ments. 


One who scrupulously avoids 
faults while not even trying to over- 
come grave sins is like a man who 
“shooes” out flies and lets in blood- 
sucking vampires. 


Satan is the only mechanic that 
can safely tinker with sin. 


No hands are too small or too 
large to be folded in prayer. 


Are You Moving? 


If you are moving, or have moved, do not fail to fill in this notice, or 


send a postal card with both your old and new address to: 


THE GRAIL, 


ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA. The Post Office does not forward magazines; 
thus your new address should be sent to THE GRAIL two weeks before 


the next issue is published. 





CITY and STATE 





Old Address: 


New Address: 


STREET 
So ¢ ego: » . Sanne 





(Please write plainly or print.) 
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Any material loss can be made 
spiritual gain. 


The joy of living does not com 
from having someone tickle yoy 
toes, but from having someone tick] 
your heart. 


The reservoir of your tears is you 
heart. 


The eraser for the pages of 
Book of Life can be obtained in f# 
Sacrament of Penance. 


What faith is to religion, creg 
is to business. 


A logic-proof mind is one immu 
to reason. ; 


When a third person enters 
quarrel in order to stop a fight, 
sometimes stops a fist! 


Remembrances of good deeds 
our best regret-me-nots; while | 
troubled conscience remembers fom 
get-me-nots. 


The only remedy for temptati 
is to overcome it. 


How sad it is when the “Prodiga 
Son” becomes a “Hireling Shep 
herd.” 


The fire in Hell will be hot ene 
to stew the “tough birds.” 


Satan is not one to idle his tim 
away; nor does he wait for oppor 
tunity to knock again; he is there 
the first tap welcoming him. 


One’s soul has become very § 
and petty if one counts each 
and friendly act that he beste 
upon others, and ceases them if 
are not reciprocated. 


Septemh 
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